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This contribution is made as one result of an examination of 
manuscripts which I have undertaken with the aim of adding 
to the Old English glosses and to Old English lexicography. 
The reason for this lay partly in the fact that for Old English 
glosses there has never been made a comprehensive search of 
manuscripts such as that, for instance, which yielded the five 
volumes of Die althochdeutschen Glossen. Many glosses have 
indeed been published. The Brussels Aldhelm MS. 1650 and 
the Boulogne Prudentius MS. 189 alone contain over six thou- 
sand Old English glosses which were early published as journal 
articles. The large glossaries, such as the Corpus and Epinal 
and those in the Wright-Wiilcker collection, provide a rich store 
of material. Napier’s Old English Glosses contains a great 
number of more scattered glosses. It does not, however, repre- 
sent an examination of all possible sources. Napier considered 
it a small instalment towards the future Corpus of OE. glosses 
and in the preface remarked that, in addition to what had been 
published, there must still be many glosses to be found in Latin 
manuscripts. More recently the recognition of the consider- 
able Old English content in the Old High German glosses has 
extended the field of search for Old English glosses. The col- 
lection of OHG. glosses by Steinmeyer and Sievers brought to 
the attention of philologists Old English in many scattered 
Continental libraries, and while much has been done in the way 
of bringing together and explaining this material,’ the work is 


1Cf. especially Leydecker, Uber Beziehungen zwischen ahd. und ags. 
Glossen, and Michiels, Uber englische Bestandteile altdeutscher Glos- 
senhandschriften. 
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not finished. Occasional journal articles show that new glosses 
are to be found both in England and on the Continent, and this 
has also been my experience.” 

In the course of examining many manuscripts I have come 
upon some glosses scratched in the parchment without ink. Na- 
pier has published a considerable number of such glosses in his 
Old English Glosses and chapter five of that book deals exclu- 
sively with scratched glosses. He has noted that these are some- 
times quite plain, sometimes visible only when the MS. is held 
at a certain angle, and at times quite illegible. Recently a con- 
siderable number of Old High German scratched glosses have 
been published,* many from manuscripts from which the inked 
glosses had previously been collected. Good eyes, a steady gaze, 
and especially patience are given as requisites for such work. 
In the manuscripts which I have seen containing scratched 
glosses, if the parchment is thick and smooth, the letters are 
impressed much as if they were in wax, but if the parchment is 
rough or thin, the point of the writing implement has often 
torn the surface and since it then did not move so evenly the 
letters may be jagged. In the latter case the glosses can be 
readily seen and a strong glass brings out doubtful letters. The 
former case is deceptive. A page of thick smooth parchment 
which, looked at from one angle, seems to be devoid of glosses 
may, if held at a different angle, show four or five legible ones. 
It is essential that the light strike the page at an angle which 
will make the impressed letters appear most clearly. Good eye- 
sight is of course a necessity for reading these glosses, but much 
straining of the eyes is avoided by shifting the manuscript 
until the best angle of vision is found. 

In his edition of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History * Plummer has 


*Cf. for example Forster, Spdtae. Prosper-Glossen in Cambridge, 
Archiv 136, 290; Die altenglische Glossenhandschrift Plantinus 32 
(Antwerpen) und Additional 32246 (London), Anglia 41, 94ff.; 
Craster, The Glosses of the Codex Oxoniensis Posterior, Revue Celtique 
40, 135-6; Schlutter, Altenglisch-althochdeutsches aus dem Codex 
Trevirensis No. 40, Anglia 35, 145ff.; Altenglisches aus Leidener 
Handschriften, Anglia 33, 239 ff. The final results of my work I hope 
to publish as a book. 

® Bischoff and Lehmann, Nachtrége zu den althochdeutschen Glossen, 
Beitriige zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur, Bd. 52, 
pp. 153 ff. 

*Vol. 1, p. xciii. 
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listed the folios from Cotton Tiberius C. ii on which he noticed 
scratched glosses, and this fact is mentioned in Napier’s Old 
English Glosses.5 Having worked on scratched glosses in manu- 
scripts in Munich, Basel, and St. Gall, I followed this reference 
and found that there were more glosses in this manuscript than 
in any other one that I had seen. In it I have read four hun- 
dred and one glosses.° There are traces of about thirty others,’ 
but they are too faint to be read. 

In some of the glosses the letters are small and neat but in 
others the letters are large and at times rather scrawling. They 
are the work of at least two glossators, which appears not only 
from the difference in the writing but also from the fact that 
some words are glossed twice, once above and once on the mar- 
gin. In one or two cases one gloss has been scratched over 
another. It is difficult to determine any particular kind of 
hand in the scratched glosses, a fact which prevents any definite 
statement about their date. They show traces of the Kentish 
dialect,? which is not surprising as there is Kenticism in the 
inked glosses in the manuscript. 

Cotton Tiberius C.ii is an eighth-century manuscript, 156 


folios in double columns, containing Bede’s Ecclesiastical His- 


5 P. xxxiii. 

* Since writing this, I have read about the same number of scratched 
glosses in the Sedulius section of the Corpus Christi Cambridge MS. 
173. 

7™This does not include a few Latin scratched glosses. 

® Annotations and corrections in ink have been made by a hand 
nearly contemporary with the text and by another hand of the 10th 
century. It is highly probable that these two scribes put in some of 
the scratched glosses. This is especially likely since in some cases 
where a correction has been made in ink there is also a scratched 
gloss the first letters of which show a trace of ink, as if the glossator, 
having used the writing implement with ink, continued with it to 
scratch in the OE. gloss. I think that none of the glosses are later 
than the tenth century. 

® The chief feature is the use of the e vowel (1) for WS. &: hele 6r, 
were 8r, wete 18r, ungeweran 52r, gebrece 63r, wepnedmonnes 69r, mere 
76v, bel 77v, mere 79r, Sem 94v, erende 95r, wete 110r, lessan 117v, 
eSre 120v, se 130r, weran 133r, wetan 137v, (2) for WS. #: herne 9v, 
ferelde 10r, fegernesse 10v, berdan 78r, scer (in legetscer) 97v, segde 
13lr, fegernisse 142v, (3) for WS. ¥ (i-umlaut of éa): heran 9v, (4) 
for WS. y: hemsald 76v. 
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tory. On folios 5r, 34v, 60v, and 124v are late ninth-century 
Old English glosses (in ink) which have been published by 
Sweet in The Oldest English Texts.1° Most of the scratched 
glosses are interlinear. Those occurring elsewhere I have re- 
ferred to in the foot-notes." 


5v aduersa  togenes 9, 47? et ** rubicundi 7 reades 
opima  wealig 9, 16 10, 10 
6r issicio leaxe 10, 4 et?* purpurei 7 beswes 
et anguilla hele* 10, 10 
10,5 et hyiacinctini 7 hewes 
uituli marini _sealas 10,6 10, 10 
delfines hronas*® 10,6 et prassini 7 grenes 10, 10 
ballenae 7 hualas coccinei coloris hew- 
10, 6 mengedes hiowes *7_ 10, 12 


10Pp. 179 ff. Published again, with the quantity of the vowels 
marked, by Holthausen, Archiv 136, 290-2. 

11In addition to general discussion, I have also used the foot-notes 
(1) to discuss glosses not documented in the Bosworth-Toller Dic- 
tionary and Supplement, and the 1931 edition of Hall’s Dictionary, 
such glosses being designated with an asterisk by the reference number; 
(2) using the sign =, to give a more normal spelling for some glosses; 
(3) using the sign Read, to give a correct spelling for some glosses 
evidently miswritten by the scribe. 

12°The numbers at the right refer to page and line of Plummer’s 
edition, Oxford, 1896. In counting lines I have not included chapter- 
headings. 

18In each gloss in which w occurs, this letter is represented in the 
MS. by the Old English runic character for w. 

14TIn ligature in the MS. 

1’ ele. There are some other examples of additional initial h 
among these glosses: herne 9v, hedelan 71v, hic 87r, hellenbogan 128r, 
hincan 129v, hin 138v. Also some with initial h lacking: lide 109v, 
luttran 130v; alga, lutran 13lr. For other such cases cf. OHG. xxx. 
The loss or addition of initial # is not distinctly dialectical as it occurs 
in WS., Kent., and North.; cf. Sievers, Grammatik, 3 aufl., p. 111. 

16 Above marini. In the case of a few incomplete glosses I have 
added letters in italics when there is no trace of more in the MS. If 
there is a trace of additional letters in the MS., I have added letters 
in brackets. 


17 Compound of h@we and pp. of mengan, literally purple-mized. 
For the interpretation of coccineum as a combination of colors cf. 
coccineum brunbasne, OEG. 5125. In combination with a color-word 
mengedes may be interpreted tinged, in which case the gloss is analo- 
gous in formation with brinfag and réadfah. 
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boreales per plagas confertissimum Seat 
dSurh da eastdelas 11,2 wealigoste 14, 29 
6v sibi ... uindicarunt to rennianne 22 15, 4 
agnodan 18 11, 21 in deditionem in 
magno equore mid onwalde 15, 9 
micle brime 11, 34 8v distinguenda to del- 
7r petentes gesecende 12,10 ende 16, 20 
ita ut raro  Sdaete 9r inperniciem indead 17,13 
seldan 78 12, 27 in prouectum inda 
expers  orlete 13,7 gescildnisse 2% 17, 14 
ceruorum  heorata 13,7 suspicionem resunge 
7v nauibus actuariis : 17, 16 
cnearrum 13, 25 artifici neglegentia 
8r humani femoris mid searacreft[e] 17,17 
monnes Seoes 14, 18 mentionem gemynd 18,8 
grossae greate 14, 18 9v emulari onhyrgan 18,16 
dephensum_  arasad 14, 20 penes mid 18, 21 
abdidere adaeglad *° 14, 22 ad tugurium__ to 
obsidib: gislu— 14, 24 daem herne 74 18, 23 
in foedus inwere 14,26 aris aet daem wi- 
inter duas paludes bedum 19,2 
biteh tu fen 14, 27 ultro mid willan 19,4 
obtentu fore[f]eng- discrimine 6 freced- 
nisse 2+ 14, 28 nissum 19,5 


18 Under the Latin. 

19 — orhlete, cf. orhlyte expers, BT. and orhlet expers, BT. Sup. 

20* Cf. BT’. diglian with prefix be and ge. In this and several other 
cases the glossator seems to have added a prefix to make the gloss 
correspond as closely as possible with the Latin. The writing ae I take 
to be scribal for ea, cf. celare bedeahlian, Kent. Glos. 952 (ZfdA. xxi). 

21* There is space for several letters after fore, but nothing visible 
before (f). I take it as a literal translation, fore for ob and fengnisse 
for tentu as if from teneo. fengness occurs in and- and onfengness. 
The glosses sub obtentu under intingan, WW. 482, 31, obtentu gewil- 
nunge, for begeat, OHG. 2698 show a different interpretation of obtentu. 
Here it means a protective skirting (of woods): obtentu insuper 
siluarum munitum. 

22 This gloss occurs above a Latin word in which there has been an 
erasure and correction. Edited text: expeditionem. In the MS. the 
first + is written above in darker ink and the letter d is doubtful, 
seemingly ¢ corrected in darker ink to d. Above is scratched the Old 
English gloss, infinitive of regnian and meaning to be put in order, 
referring to the incorrectness of the Latin word probably as originally 
written. 

28 The glossator has taken prouectum as protectionem. 

24 —erne; cf. note to hele, 6r. 
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parere heran 19,15 13v trementi byfende** 28,1 
10r afficeretur  wereged 19, 34 adcelerantur efstende 
meatu  ferelde 20, 5 28, 6 
ocius pi hradost 20, 14 l5r diuortii mislimpes 32,11 
10v collega gefera 20, 24 18r antestitum frumne 
decentissima mid 38, 9 
dam gedefenestan 20, 28 madidus  wete 38, 20 
depictus 20, 29 20v aptum gescrepe*® 44,5 
equoris emnesse 20, 32 22r coacticium nyd 47, 31 
pro insita specie fore 38r eruti generede *° 80, 18 
[Sem] gesettan 49v dematura® of 
megwl[it]e 20, 33 deare ripan ** 105, 31 
uenustatis feger- 50r propitiationis milse ** 
nesse 25 20, 33 106, 19 
meatu utgange 21,2 52r infesti Ses ungeweran ** 
arduo  heah[rle 21,5 110, 22 
nutu) megene 21, 16 56r qua conuenit sua 
referre bringan 21, 22 hit e—* 119, 13 
opinabatur hogde 21,23 subrogare under * 119, 33 
llr perfecto agone 58r uirus ater *° 123, 25 
Sorhtogene compe 22,4 obolita *7 est wes 
12r edax  etende 24,11 adilgad 123, 30 
13r conspicum swutul 27,21 conamen  ongin 124, 1 
sumptu=_ gafol 27, 21 actuali peccato 
wyicinde 124, 9 
25 Two spaces above, the immediate space being taken by preceding 


gloss. 

26 In margin at right. 

27 Under the Latin. 

28In bottom margin. 

2° There are traces of ink in the gloss. 

8° Taken by glossator as de matura. 

bottom margin. 

82Tn left margin. 

88 — ungepweran. In the two cases in these glosses where p and w 
might come together (this and awogan, 118v) p is dropped. The char- 
acters for } and w are at times so similarly made that one might say 
the w is dropped. But in the character p the non-vertical stroke is 
usually rounded whereas the character for w is usually written ¥ (as 
in these two glosses). 

84 Perhaps gerisned, cf. conuenire gerisnian, WW. 366, 37. 

85 T know of no OE. equivalent for subrogare to complete this gloss. 

8¢In left margin. 

87 Ed. abolita. 

38In bottom margin preceded by a reference mark %. Above the 
Latin is scratched wyf 5. The OE. is not a direct gloss but an inter- 
pretation of the general idea of the passage, which has to do with Adam 
and original sin. 


58v atrocitate reetnesse 


125, 12 
articulo lide 125, 26 
6lr inparatum on un- 
waer *° 128, 4 


6lv arcendos 
63r reumate 


werganne 129, 27 
dam gebrece 


132, 4 
nimirum  butan tweon 
132, 12 
confluebant 
tosomne becomon 132,19 
freto brime 132, 32 
plagas hleafas‘? 132,33 
63v arduis wiberdynai 133,9 
iugis‘**  singali 133, 9 
propagata 
forbatyddrede‘**  134,8 
64r inusitato ungewune 
134, 13 
n—..extitit nesna 
134, 15 


39 Read rednesse. 
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65v progenitoribus ¢5 
ieldrum 138, 1 
maiorum suorum *5 
his foregengena 138, 2 
dicione red 138, 7 
indicione in onwald 
138, 7 
sublimatus hyd‘? 138,8 
uotum witede 48 138, 24 
66r ueluti su[e]Jsue  139,1 
66v inibi para 139, 28 
67v supra meminimus 
ufen mende[n] *® 142, 21 
68v decatalogo of getele 
145, 4 
oboleri®® beon 
adilgade 54 145, 5 
69r uirilis we[p]ned- 
monnes 145, 22 
et’ stramine 6 dy 
sadele 53 145, 34 
neptem nifte 146, 14 


(Grein, Bibliothek 4, 185a, 12) mid wildeorlice rednesse. 


£0 Under the Latin. 


Cf. this passage in the OE. version of the History 


“1 Of two different meanings for rhewma the glossator has taken the 


wrong one. 


In the context it means tide. 


Both meanings are given 


in the Epinal Glossary: rema stream, reuma gibrec, p. 22, ed. Schlutter. 
*2 Read healfe. The glossator’s carrying the lemma in mind accounts 
for the misplaced J and the unusual masculine ending. 
*8 Ablative plural of iugum. The glossator took it as the adjective 


iugis. 


“«* Cf. BT. tydran, with prefix d, on, ge and see note to adaeglad, 8r. 
‘© Both gloss and lemma scratched in bottom margin. 
*6 Both gloss and lemma in top margin. 


‘7 Past participle of hin. 
gehydne, OEG. 8, 237. 


*8 Both gloss and lemma scratched in bottom margin. 


top margin. 

5° Ed. aboleri. 

51 In margin at left. 
52 Tn ligature in MS. 


58 The glossator has interpreted stramine rather well. 


Cf. BT. Sup. under hedn, and porrectam 


The Bede 


MSS. vary at this point mainly between stramine substrato and stra- 


mine subtracto (cf. Plummer 1, 145, note 5). 
cluding Cott. Tib. C. ii, support the latter reading. Plummer (2, 154) 


The oldest MSS., in- 
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69v carro waegn 146, 19 trabium baema 159, 5 
70r reor ic deema 147, 28 tignorum  hrofa®? 159,5 
71lv inclyti ..uiri des 76v pedagogos magata 
hedelan °* were[s] 162, 21 
152, 5 (regni) infulas 
72r ad articulum'_ to eadelnesse °° 163, 20 
dem lide 153, 3 insignis mere 163, 22 
73r ratus est wes demede eruentes utledende 163, 6 
155, 9 opimo genixsume 163, 9 
74v temptabant cunnadan uallatus hemsald* 163,10 
158, 12 77r incitamento onwece ° 
obsidione warde 159,2 163, 28 


suggests that stramen is used incorrectly for stragulus in the sense of 
saddle or horse-cloth. The OE. version of the History renders the 
passage p gebete of ateah and pene bridel of ateah, GW. Bibliothek 
4, 230ab, 4. 

54 For initial A cf. note to hele, 6r. 

55 Beneath the Latin. Here as in the case of gebrece 63r, the OE. is 
a correct gloss for the lemma taken by itself but not in the context 
where it means to the point: crescente corporis molestia ad articulum 
subeundae mortis compellor. The OE. version of the History (GW. 
Bibliothek 4, 249a, 2) reads: peos hefignes mines lichoman swie 
weaxed p ic eom nyded p ic sceal hrade dead underhnigan. It is 
doubtful if a phrase to dem lide was ever used in speech to convey the 
idea that ad articulum here does. 

56 Tn margin at right. 

57 Refter is a more usual gloss for tignum but cf. tigillo, .i. tigno, 
hrofe, OHG. 2, 110. 

58 This may be a corruption of magistras. The OE. History has 
magistras 7 lare for pedagogos ac magistros, GW. Bibliothek 4, 273b, 18. 
I think however that the glossator meant it as singular and that it is 
for magateau, a compound of mago, child and péow, servant, formed on 
the analogy of ldttéow. Cf. pedagogus lateow, OEG. 5154; pedagogis 
latteow, 3358. The ending of this word varied greatly as may be seen 
by the forms documented under lédte6w in BT. Among the Kentish 
glosses occurs lateau. That a gloss to pedagogus might contain a word 
for child appears from paedagogus cildahyrde, WW. 163, 43. 

5° wdelnesse. 

60 genihtsume. 

*1 = embsald, p. p. of embsellan (WS. ymb-). For the initial h ef. 
note to hele, 6r and for em instead of emb note emhferte for embhwerfte, 
“Kent. Glos. 271. 

°2* Similar to onwece but apparently from a nominative singular in n 
is onwaccano, documented once in BT., from the Durham Ritual, where 
it translates incitamenta. 
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sermonis mydels 163, 28 caumate  suole 167, 23 
indefessus unwerig 164, 6 negotiis _scire 167, 32 
amoenum wynsum * probatione cunnonga 
164, 13 168, 4 
nobilissimo  aedelran heremiticam west- 
164, 18 enselte,?1 westenli- 
animo . . nobilior cum 72 168, 4 
[geJhogde xdelra 79r patricio aldermen” 
164, 19 168, 11 
accussationib: leason in loco in mere™ 168,12 
165, 3 cultiore wraslicra 7 
inprobi gemalice 165,3 168, 22 
77v imo _nydernesse 165, 19 attigimus Bdeghen 168, 27 
rogus des beel notius*® cura‘? 168, 28 
166, 1 cognomine frinomon 
78r potitos gewelgade °° 169, 5 
166, 14 metas gemearce 169, 8 
torrebant berdan’7°® 166, 24 80r dephendit arasede 170,31 
78v glacie constrictum on coenobiorum munstra 7° 
ise fest 167, 20 171, 12 


°° The y for @ in mydels is perhaps Kentish, cf. lyssan for l&ssan, 
Kent. Glos. 1100. 

°* For wyn the MS. has only the runic character, which represents 
either w or wyn, in this case the latter. 

°° Under the Latin. 

*® Read gehigde. The noun is meant but confusion with the verb 
gehogde may have caused the writing o for i. 

°7 = leasum. Evidently taken by the glossator as false accusations. 
For another case of departure from usual inflection cf. doman, 86v. 

°8 Second gloss in bottom margin. 

°° In bottom margin preceded by i. 

70 Read berndan. 

72 Read westensetle. The glossator took his lemma as eremitam. 

*2* In lower margin. Here eremiticam is correctly taken as adjective. 
Westensetla is a usual gloss for eremita and eremitica would suggest a 
*westensetlalic, but the glossator probably interpreted the lemma merely 
as solitary. 

78 MS. almen but der is scratched in left margin. 

74 In the group in loco latineaco nominato, the gloss is above the last 
word. I take it as Kentish for mere, cf. in me@rum in uicos, BT. under 
mere. 

bottom margin. = wrestlicra. 


7° MS. notius. 
77 Read cupra. 
78 Above and also in bottom margin. 
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in aequitate in rehtnes 7° africam  suut ** 184, 24 
172, 5 assiam east 184, 25 
uili yfilicum 172, 6 obstinationis eorum 
inculearet spyrede 172,11 hero anwilnesse 184, 28 
ecclesiam  fole 172, 28 abdicare widcuedan 
reuisere niosian 174, 24 185, 7 
uotis willum 175, 12 ad .. decreta to 
uiror calami growines Sem doman 186, 17 
hr[eodes] 175, 17 elminatis asuorben 186, 31 
commorari [o]neardan °° sapuit wiste 187, 1 
175, 19 ii desisto hic ne 
normam __bisene 175, 31 ablinno 187, 10 
adquiesceret gedafede decreta domas 188, 9 
176, 5 perorante sprecundum ** 
educatus afeded 176, 8 188, 21 
possessiunculis bocland statutis hatum®? 189,1 
178, 25 contione gemote 189,8 
suppeteret g[e]sette 88r parsimoniae need- 
178, 29 nesse 88 190, 19 
nefaria *41 maanlice 180, 16 88v (domus) puideri 
secto gehewenre 181,5 timbran 190, 28 
confligens feohtende simplici aanfalde 191, 1 
181, 19 89r canitiei hera * 192, 31 
inquisitionem  soocne 89v sodalem his geferan 193, 17 
181, 20 90r incedendo  gonende 


praefatione foresprec 195, 21 
183, 27 9lr parum medmicel 197,9 


exorsus spre- tenorem*? gerece 198, 1 
cende wes 184, 19 zizaniam wyod 198, 6 


7° ¢ is scratched over part of the final stroke of h. The first three 
letters of this gloss are peculiarly written, there being an ornamental 
left-slanting stroke across the top of the first stroke of each letter. 

8° In bottom margin preceded by +. The first stroke of the first n is 
high as in h and has the additional stroke noticed in in rehtnes, 80v; 
cf. oneardedon for commorari in this passage in the OE. version, GW. 
Bibliothek 4, 300a, 22. 

81 Ed. nefarie. 

8 MS. ftende. The runic character for f here represents feoh in 
sound but not in sense. 

88 This introduces a speech. 

84 Read sud. 

85 — domum, cf. leason, 77r. 

bottom margin. 

87 In space at right. 

bottom margin preceded by = gneadnesse, 

®° Two spaces above. °° Read gongende. *1 MS. tenorim. 
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9lv reliquias lafe 198, 15 tonitrua Sunur 210, 25 
gerulos rendwricon fixa®® mente  faeste 
198, 20 mode 210, 27 
eius hire 198, 23 terrigenas eordbendes 1°° 
inptiet dele 198, 28 211, 1 
coaceruet gehepie examen suearm?? 214, 5 
198, 29 cogit (concilium) 
siue optimatib: gesomnede 214, 20 
galdrmonnum * = 199, 14 contentus Odoncful 216, 4 
accitum geladadne credite des het[enan]*? 
202, 11 216, 4 
pontifici papan 202, 17 conubium hemid 217,1 
ciliciae ealonde 202, 24 incestum unclaenes 217, 1 
obid fordon 202, 31 matrimonio to hemds-*% 
quo indem 203, 5 217,4 
per terram londferd[e] mutauit wrixlade 223, 9 
203, 11 decocta g[e]soden 223,13 
maior domus  aldermon eareret Solade 223, 15 
203, 15 excerpsimus we 
ad adducendum to atuccedan 1° 224,17 
gefeccenne 203, 26 sarcofagum brug 226, 32 
suspicabatur weende palmi folme 227, 1 
203, 32 dolantes heawende 227, 2 
legationem erende 203, 33 digitorum ffingra 227,3 
97v corusci _legetscer ceruical pylwere *°5 
210, 24 227, 14 


*2In top margin. 

— wrendwrecan. 

% Gehepie for geheapie perhaps owes its vocalism to the fact that the 
glossator had just written dele. 

ge aldormonnum. 

bottom margin. 

*7 Apparently taken by glossator as sicilia. 

8 The ending scer I take to be metathesis of resc; cf. ligetresc and 


ligresc, BT. 


°° MS. 

100 — eordbuendas. 

101 Under the Latin. 

102 — Ses hatenan; cf. credita 5a bebodenan, WW. 533, 12. 

108 Probably to hemdscipe. 

104* Preterite of atwiccian, cf. BT. twiccian carpere and note to adae- 
glad, 8r. 

25 Cf. ceruical pylewer, OHG., 56, 16 and note; also Napier’s etymol- 
ogy of pillow in Mod. Lang. Quarterly for 1897, p. 52. He has cited a 
12th cent. pulewar and a 15th cent. peloware and considered the ending 
wer to be ON. wer a cover. Beside OE. pyle there existed also pylu 
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104v fedaret 
105v emulari 


afylde*°* 228,10 
onhyrgan 1°7 
231, 6 
festenne 231,15 
wongum 231, 20 
wesmum 231, 20 
gelerednisse 
231, 28 
braedu 
232, 11 
232, 12 


inedia 
aruis 
annus 
peritia 


amplitudinis 
lidran 


tuegan 
238, 17 


fundae 
bini aestus 
s[es] 
ultra hostium 12° 
ofer Sone mudan 
exordium est wes 
lidene 221 239, 4 
108v contagiis bismitnisse 
242, 12 
fadu 243, 28 
dy lide 77? 245, 4 
suile 245, 16 
wete 245,17 


238, 19 


109r amita 

109v operculo 

110r tumorem 
humor 


reehtan 
260, 20 
Sy bibode 
260, 23 
husul 
261, 33 
foregewis 115 
262, 19 
ongeotan 
262, 26 
oferleorde 
263, 6 
artioris hardran  263,7 
obuenerat gelomp 263, 8 
eius commisso his 
gefremenisse 
poccupando forecu- 
meme 718 263, 19 
117v descripta ascrife- 
num +19 263, 34 
(aedificia) puplica 
uel priuata da 
heahan ge da les- 
san 120 


116r exponebant 
negotio 

116v eucharistiam 
praescius 

1l7r aduertere **° 


transigeret 


263, 17 


264, 21 


(OEG. 29, 4) and, as Napier has stated, very probably genitive and 


dative forms pylwes and pylwe. 


From pylu and *pylwe, forms in r such 


as pylwer may have arisen by analogy with two OE. words for pillow 
which end in r, re: bolster and wangere. 


106 Tn space at right. 
107 Under the Latin. 


108 Above annus. Gloss to annus is in space at left. 


109 In space at right. 
110 Kd. ostium. 


111 Tn bottom margin with arrow scratched to line containing lemma, 
which the glossator evidently mistook for exortum est. 


112 — hlide; cf. note to hele, 6r. 


118 Suscepto negotio refers to an urgent demand that has been made, 


hence bibode. 
bottom margin. 
115* Tn bottom margin. 


u 
116 MS. adfertere. 
117 — gefremednisse; cf. commissum gefremed, WW. 364, 32. 


118 Read forecumende. 

119* Cf, BT’. scrifan with prefix for, ge. See note to adaeglad, 8r. The 
analogous awritan is documented in BT. 

120 In the OE. History this passage reads ge ba maran ge ba me@tran, 
GW. Bibliothek 4, 498a, 10. 


Cf. prescius forewis, WW. 464, 31. 
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118r in commessationum 
in oferwesnesse 121 265, 14 
texendis wefendum 265, 18 
suistatus hera hadas 
265, 20 
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122r foedere fird 
obtutib: 274, 22 
sodalis gedoftan 274,27 

122v atq: pomorii gofata 1*¢ 

276, 3 


274, 10 


123v uix tandem peh 
unedelice 127 278, 11 
innitens wreethende 
278, 14 
leomo 278, 26 
wreethende 
278, 26 
124r probante gebetende 279, 12 
pigmentorum wyrta 
279, 26 
bedenum 128 
279, 27 


multati 
luerent 
profanabant 


slegene 265,34 
awogan 173 266, 24 
aidladon 
269, 18 
fylacteria lyfesne 269, 21 
adeiusimperium to 
his bibode 

acrusticitate 6 mid 
ungelerednisse 

ebdomede  wican 

et simplici oratione 
ond mid anfal[{da]n 
[tr] umnisse 

tellus folde 

uene  edre 

12lv opem _frofre 


artus 
sustentans 
269, 29 


270, 7 
270, 10 
fomentis 


abscidendum to 
nsidenne 22° 
124v fefellit gelehag **° 
280, 24 


271,7 

271, 22 
271, 23 
273, 23 


279, 27 


121* The glossator seems not to have noticed that in governs a follow- 
ing cubilia and that commessationum is genitive. Cf. comesationibus 


oferetum, Kent. Glos. 888; commessatores .i. wesan oppe eteras, Kent. 
Glos. 1044 where Zupitza compares ealowdsa and remarks wésa scheint 
sich zu wos liquor zu verhalten wie 2b. myrdra zu mordor. An adjectival 
form wése is documented once in BT. 1210: onuppan Sdém sy gedon 
weéta, Set hi pearle wel wése beén. From this with suffix a the noun of 
agency wésa and with suffix ness the abstract noun wésness would be 


grammatically normal developments. In semantics Mod. Eng. soaked 
and a soak are comparable. The formation of oferwesnesse, in which 
the prefix seems excessive, may likely have been influenced by oferet. 
In the OE. History comessationum is rendered by ofereta and ofermettas, 
GW. Bibliothek 4, 501ab, 1. 

122'Taken by glossator as mulcati. 

138 —abwogan. See note to ungeweran 52r. Lwuerent here means 
suffered but the glossator has taken it as from luo I wash. 

144Tn margin at right. 

125 — eagum. 

126 — ge ofata. 

127Tn bottom margin. Tandem was perhaps taken as tamen. 

128 This passage in the OE. History reads mid bebenum, GW. Biblio- 
thek 4, 545a, 9. Aside from these two citations the word is documented 
with stem-ending ng, bedung, English beathing. Hall’s Dictionary, 3d 
edition, gives beden = bedung. 

129 Read to snidenne. 

180 — geleah. 
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126r educatus est wes 129r exptus si ic wes 
gelered 1*1 281, 12 onfunden 289, 12 
neq: remigio ne da tortis dea[des] 289,13 
gerodor 722 281,19 et**®amplam bradne 
conamine_ tolene 1** 282, 3 289, 19 
fragore dy gebrece 282, 8 laici laede men 289, 21 
126v tumida da adundnan 129v contendere flitan 290,7 
282, 13 cespite tenui dynre 
secundi 6a gesyngan tyrf 290, 15 
282, 15 pollici Suman 290, 20 
intercapedo ffirst 282,21 reuiuesco ic wes ednew 
nemore raro mid 290, 25 
bearwum medmiclum uomebam icspau 290, 26 
283, 7 scrupulo hincan 291,11 
127r et ?*°scabiem 6 hreofle 130r emicranii dzre 
283, 24 habudpannan **® = 291, 24 
ac furfures 6 scyrf 283, 24 uitali... unda 
de mento bi cyne 7*° mid dy liiflican se 291, 28 
284, 1 130v fixa fest 293, 3 
127v etreuma on[d] flod 285, 28 exuuias welreaf 293,8 
opido _suide 285, 30 proceres aldormen 293, 8 
128r nihil prorsus in cu- moenia wallas 293, 8 
bito flexionis stid x lares  fyr 293, 8 
in hellenbogan 286, 5 liquit lefde 293, 10 
128v carere Solian 287, 25 meras 6a luttran **° 
conualescas truma 288, 17 293, 12 


1831 MS. Pegelered. 

133* This seems to be a collective noun meaning the oars, formed from 
rodor with collective prefix ge, analogous to gebro8or compared with 
brodor. Aplustra geroedro, WW. 6, 14 and aplustra gerepro, 357, 15 
show a different vocalism. 

188 The ending ne of the gloss is by attraction from conamine. 

184 Read gesyndigan. In the OE. History secundi is translated gesun- 
dige, gesyndge, GW. Bibliothek 4, 553a, 13. 

185 Tn ligature in MS. 

186 Cyne is so faint in the manuscript that the reading is uncertain. 

187 In the MS. there is no division between the four OE. words. «=a, 
adverb expressing the emphasis of the Lat. prorsus. Cf. the various 
meanings under é in BT. Sup. For initial h in hellenbogan see note to 
hele, 6r. 

188 Tn ligature in MS. 

18° Hmicranti is less correctly rendered in the OE. History: he pa 
tolysdan gepeodnesse minre heafudwunde gesette 7 wride, GW. Biblio- 
thek 4, 58la, 7, for the Latin dissolutam mihi emicranii iuncturam 
componere atque alligare. 

140 — hluttran. See note to hele, 6r. 


4 | 
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splendificumq: iubar 135v intercapidine firstmearce 
Sone scinendan leoman 305, 13 
293, 13 baratri OSes seades 305, 33 
fluit glided 141 293, 14 cerno icsceawede 305, 33 
rediuiue [S]es cumfumo midrece 306, 1 
edeuican ** 293,15 136r flammiuoma speowende 
tabiem rifnisse 142 293, 16 306, 23 
suppremo of dem putidum ful 306, 25 
yfemestan 293, 23 angebant nerwad 306, 26 
freta brimas 293, 24 forcipib: tongan 306, 26 
sociabilis gedeodlic 293, 27 quid aweht 306, 31 
sceptrorum onwalda exemtum doweg alae[d] 
293, 29 307, 7 
hicsacer alga *4* flagrantia blaete[sunge] 
295, 9 307, 16 
pelasga Agrecisce 295,10 uernantium growinra 
disseruit segde 295, 12 307,17 
limpida a lutran ** flosculorum _ blostmana 
295, 12 307, 17 
scandens stigende 295,16 oonuenticula 
132r idoneis gehyydum 296, 24 gesomnunge 307, 23 
sylh 297, 32 flagrantia bl[extjesunge 
tramitem  stige 298, 1 307, 32 
132v citeriorem fresiam rebar demende? 307, 34 
nord fresan 299, 8 horrenda  frece?*® 308, 11 


133r uilici gerefan 299, 27 
suspecti sunt habiti 
weran onmunenne 745 
300, 11 


137v udaatq: algida da 
wetan 6 da caldan 310, 19 
austeriora redran 310,30 


141 A deviation from the normal spacing of the Latin lines left a 


vacant spot into which were crowded two glosses: glidedesedan. The 
adjective edewic is documented once in BT. Sup., edewicum rediuiuis. 

142* Noun formation from adjective rif rapacious. BT. Sup. cites forms 
such as hrifra and rifista under hrife(?) and compares gehrifnian. But 
the initial h is probably secondary. Falk-Torp (2, 905) are inclined to 
take ags. rif gewaltig, anord. rifr heftig as cognate with rive (reissen) 
and hence to IE. root reip. Walde-Pokorny (2, 345) give ags. rif, anord. 
rifr under IE. root rei (reip) but give gehrifnian under IE. sger, ger, 2, 
586. 

148 — halga. See note to hele, 6r. 

144 — hlutran. 

145 The glossator has taken suspecti as respected, but it here means 
mistrusted. 

146 Read growendra. 

147 At the right. 

148 Above rigidis. Read frecne. 


| 
| 
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ne exprobrarent sibi e regione onefn*® 318, 5 
Sy les heo hine ad eurum on da 
abetigen 14° 311, 19 sudeasthalfe 15° 318, 6 
enormis unm{[aet]re 15° ferramentorum 
312, 14 tola 318, 10 
et*incumulum 6 uitib: wyngeardum 
hin heapunga 312, 23 318, 26 
obnubilauit ofer- olivis?®° elebeamum 
mistede 152 313, 18 318, 26 
uel saltim procella storm** 319,11 
enge ding 158 314, 27 metropolis aldorburh 
protomartyr se aerista 319, 15 
314, 29 dolatis gesmededre 319, 19 
i140r gnarus ungewis?* 316, 27 uilioris yflicran 319,20 
140v uallibus**> wallum 317,11 hautlonge noht feor 
humili medmicle 317,12 319, 21 
walle 317, 12 stofn 319, 27 
semiantrum scref 317,13 opusculis geweorces 
infra binedan?** 317,28 319, 28 
interim sume drage uenustatis fegernisse 
317, 30 322, 8 
rotunda  seonewald 318, 1 repedantes fedende 322, 25 


140* Documented without the prefix, beteén, BT. 94. See note to adae- 
glad, 8r. The verb here preserves its Class I conjugation and has not 
fallen in with téon to draw. 

159 Under the Latin. 

151 In ligature. 

162* Documented without prefix, mistian, BT. 692. 

158 For this adverbial use of @nge Sing see quo quo modo aengepinga, 
Corp. Glos. 100, 75 (ed. Hessels) ; guoquomodo aengi pinga, Ep. Glos. 
p. 21 (ed. Schlutter) and NED. 3 under anything. 

164 Evidently the glossator was thinking of ignarus. 

185 Taken by glossator as if from wallum. 


166 MS. bindan. 

187 Cf. interim prage, WW. 26, 30 and for a similar adverbial con- 
struction, partim sumedaeli, Ep. Glos. p. 18 (ed. Schlutter). 

188 FT regione is used adverbially meaning in a direct line, directly: 
introitus per tres e regione parietes habet. NED. cites anent adverbially 
only as opposite but the idea of in a direct line appears once in a dia- 
lectical prepositional use: A cricket-ball in a line with the wicket is 
anent it, Al under anent. 

15°* The lack of inflectional ending in the first part shows this to be a 
compound; cf. stibedstende, sipbhealf, BT. 939. 


Vv 
160 MS. olibis. 
161 Beneath the Latin. 


i 
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1438r animaduertit 146r rutilo..auro  reade 


ongeat 


323, 11 golde 330, 17 
auunculi eames 323, 23 periclis frecennessum 
143v maturitate ri[p]nisse 330, 25 
324, 5 146v multifario monig- 
144v fauonio westerne wind heoulice 2° 331, 17 
326, 12 bibliothecam _ bochu[s] 
145r stupor fyrhtu 328, 1 331, 25 


In a blank space at the end of book three and also in one at 
the end of book four where are some of the glosses published by 
Sweet in OHT.‘% there are a few rather corrupt scratched 


glosses.*® 


93v foticompos*** wilful 


u 
162 MS. abunculi. 


163 MS. monigheoulic. = monigheowlice, analogous to monigfealdlic; cf. 
[meni]hiwan multiformem, Sup. under manighiwe(?). 

164 The remark in OET. p. 179 that these glosses (i. e. the inked ones) 
are written in the blank spaces at the end of each book is hardly 
correct as there are no inked glosses at the ends of books 1, 2, 3, and 5. 
Those on 5r, 34v and 60v (present foliation) are in spaces at the ends 
of tables of chapters preceding books 1, 2, and 3, and only those on 
124v come at the end of a book. 

165 Zupitza has noted (ZfdA. 31, 28) that the Latin words of the inked 
glosses which Sweet published from this MS. are to be found in Bede’s 
History 1, 10-22. The source of these scratched glosses is somewhat 
doubtful, as these seven words might be found in the works of various 
pertinent Latin writers. Besides cum, which could probably be found 
anywhere, in Bede’s History occur uoti compos (Plummer 302, 3); 
proprie, 335, 8 and elsewhere; gerulis, 198, 13; ruderibus, 211, 13. The 
forms flagitat and protemnentes do not occur in Bede’s History. Flagi- 
tat occurs in Aldhelm’s De Laudibus Virginitatis (Giles, 69, 35 and 79, 
9) and here too occurs a word for which I believe the glossator wrote 
protemnentes, namely portendentes in the context ruinam et regalis 
monarchiae discrimen portendentes, 22, 16. The great number of OE. 
glosses to this work of Aldhelm makes it a likely source. 

166 Read woti compos. 

167* BT. has only the adverbial form wilfullice and NED. gives wilful 
as not recorded in OE, Judging from the lemma, wilful here has a 
meaning with which none of those given in NZD. quite agrees. Here it 
means full of one’s will in the sense of satisfied, having attained one’s 
desire. Cf. uoti compos wilfegen, WW. 502, 35; wott compos wiltipe, 
OEG. 2219; uoti compotibus blibum, OHG. 809. As in several cases in 
the MS. the glossator has misunderstood his lemma, it seems probable 
that he did not quite understand it here. 


2 
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proprie?** sundra = [m]id 172 
flagitat baeed 1°° gerulis ierendwrif 
124v protemnentes ruderib: |§myxsennum 273 


fordaelihicgand[e] 17° 


HERBERT MERITT. 


168 pro in ligature in MS. 

169 Read baedep. 

170* Read fordbealohicgande. Above ae are two small marks which 
may be meant as a correction to ea. BT. gives one documentation of 
the simplex with the meaning intending evil: bealohycgendra, Beowulf 
2565. 

171 The MS. reads: cumidlisierendwrif and beneath this is gerulis. 
Ierendwrif is probably a corruption of erendwrican, glossing gerulis and 
the first five letters are probably for cum mid. The following lis I take 
to be the ending of gerulis, as if the glossator had written only lis at 
first and had put the whole word below. 

*72MS. myaxsennum. The s above, which in glosses in Continental 
MSS. often signifies saxonice, is here surely part of the word. 
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VERGIL’S USE OF INTEREA, A STUDY OF THE 
TREATMENT OF CONTEMPORANEOUS 
EVENTS IN ROMAN EPIC. 


The attempt to determine with what meanings and in what 
manner Vergil uses interea is more than a study in lexicography. 
An understanding of the poet’s frequent use of this word? will 
throw light on his methods of representing in language actions 
that have taken place in time and space, a subject which has 
received no separate treatment and has been noticed only in pass- 
ing by the commentators and by those who, like Heinze, Cartault, 
Prescott and Rand, have discussed Vergil’s technique as a poet.? 

Using its commonly accepted meaning, derived from its ety- 
mology, from its use by other writers, and from a comparison of 
its use with words of a similar meaning, as a norm, a careful 
examination has been made of each passage in which interea 
occurs in Vergil’s works including the Appendix Vergiliana. 
While the conclusions of this study rest upon an investigation of 
the use of interea in each of its occurrences it will obviously be 
impossible to present more than one or two representative 
passages illustrating the distinctive meanings of the word, and 
these will be drawn from the Aeneid. 

It should be remembered, at the very outset, that a word 
usually expresses all of its meaning each time it is used but 
that one or more phases of its meaning are suppressed while one 
is prominent. For the purposes of this study its predominant 
meaning will determine its classification. We must not, more- 
over, expect to find the events that Vergil has occasion to express 


1The number of occurrences of interea as given by Merguet, Lexicon 
zu Vergilius and Wetmore, Index Verborum Vergilianus are: Aeneid, 
56; Eclogues, 2; Georgics, 11; Minor Works (Ciris, Moretum, Lydia), 
5; total 74. The distribution by books in the Aeneid is as follows: 


Book I 5 Book V 4 Book IX 5 
“ III 4 6 
4 Vili 3 “« XII 6 


2R. Heinze, Virgils epische Technik. (Leipzig, 1915.) 

A. Cartault, L’Art de Virgile dans V’Enéide. (Paris, 1926.) 

H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art. (Chicago, 1927.) 
E. K. Rand, The Magical Art of Vergil. (Cambridge, Mass., 1931.) 
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in a temporal setting defined and limited with mathematical 
precision. Contemporaneity is to Vergil a far less momentous 
conception than it is to the astronomer or even to his modern 
co-professionalist in the story-telling field, the writer of detective 
fiction, and although the events that he narrates must perforce 
occur in a definite time sequence the author may purposely indi- 
cate temporal relationships in a manner more or less vague. 

Roughly speaking both interea and interim denote that cer- 
tain actions are contemporaneous with certain other actions and 
since the time of Plautus have been correlative in meaning with 
dum.* Both words are compounded with the preposition inter, 
interim with im, an old accusative singular case form of td, and 
interea very probably with the neuter accusative plural of the 
same word. From this circumstance interea is interpreted to 
refer to an action of some duration while interim is explained to 
denote a momentary action, both taking place in a space of time 
expressed by the preposition inter, “in the midst of ”.* 

Interea, then, comprises a number of events and connects them 
with one that is more or less correlative with all. It signifies 
“ while all these things are doing ”, dum haec geruntur. Strictly 
speaking intertm does not refer to a number of events but to 
one event longer in duration than the correlative which it meas- 
ures. Both interea and interim denote a limited period of time; 
the former refers to an action that continues throughout a large 
part or the whole of the interval, the latter to one that takes 
place only while the interval lasts but is not coextensive. Says 
Doederlein, “'They have the same relation to each other as a 
point of time to a space of time.” ® 

The distinction between the meanings of these two words is 
not always carefully observed. Plautus uses interim more fre- 
quently than interea.® But while interea is usually confined to 
refer to action continuing during the time indicated, interim 


8 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, p. 742. 

*Wackernagel, Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, p. 205; cf. Walde, s. v. in- 
terim, Doederlein-Arnold, Handbook of Latin Synonyms, s. v. interea. 

5 John Hill, The Synonyms of the Latin Language, s. v. interea and 
interim. Doederlein-Arnold, Handbook of Latin Synonyms, p. 205. Of. 
Walde, s. v. interim. 

® Lodge, Lexicon Plautinum, shows interea used 28 times and interim 


34 times. 
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sometimes usurps the meaning of interea in addition to its own 
narrower meaning. In Cicero we find the very reverse taking 
place. Interea is used much more freely than interim and some- 
times expresses the idea properly denoted by the latter.’ 

In addition to its predominantly temporal connotation, interea 
like English “meanwhile” developed a concessive adversative 
meaning of “ nevertheless ”, “ notwithstanding”. This meaning 
of interea seems to be rare if not altogether lacking in Plautus 
and occurs in Cicero but usually in connection with its primary 
temporal significance.® 

Vergil is found to use interea in six distinct ways. 


I. Interea Used with its Normal Meaning. 


Most numerous, as might be expected, are the cases in which 
interea is used in its proper sense to represent an action con- 
tinuing for some time loosely coextensive with a number of 
events that serve to mark out an interval. 

Interea in the opening line of Book X of the Aeneid will 
illustrate this usage and at the same time present an opportunity 
to show the diversity of opinion among commentators regarding 
the interpretation of this word. In Heyne’s opinion it here has 
its primary meaning, dum haec geruntur. He feels that the 
council of the gods took place in the evening of the day which 
may be thought to close with Book IX and takes the night men- 
tioned in Book X 147, 215, 216 as the night following that 
evening. Forbiger, Conington, Sidgwick, Heinze, and Cartault 
hold that the council took place in the morning but are not 
agreed as to which morning nor as to the events contemporaneous 
with the council.® Heinze and Sidgwick feel that interea is to be 
understood as loosely resumptive of the thread of the story after 
a pause. Conington thinks that it is used vaguely as in XI 1 
but holds that verses 118 to 146 contain a brief description of a 


7 Merguet, Lexicon zu den Reden, Lexicon zu den Schriften, Lexicon 
zu den philosophischen Schriften, gives a total of 62 uses of interea and 
13 of interim. Close discrimination would have demanded interim in 
the following passages selected at random from a much larger number, 
Cie. in Cat. 3, 8; pro C. Rab. Post. 4; in Verr. 4, 32. 

® Krebs, Antibarbarus der lateinischen Sprache, p. 611. 

® Heyne, Forbiger, Conington, Sidgwick, Cartault ad loc. Heinze, p. 


387. 
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whole day’s battle, “ during which, or during part of which, the 
gods are sitting in council.” With this conception Heinze agrees, 
arguing that Turnus’ rescue from the Trojan camp (IX 816- 
818) could not have occurred on the same day on which 
Jupiter made the statement, quae cuique est fortuna hodie nullo 
discrumine habebo X 107%. In Heinze’s conception hodie here 
represents a new day, the day following Turnus’ rescue as is also 
indicated, says Heinze, by line 143, pulsi pristina Turni gloria 
which implies that since Turnus’ aristeia a night has passed by. 
Forbiger interprets interea as a broad igitur and thinks that it 
indicates that the council of the gods occurred after the events 
of Book IX and before the events described in lines 118 to 146 
in Book X. 

But there is no cogent reason why we need interpret X 1 as 
Servius does to indicate the opening of a new day. All that the 
line says is that the palace of Olympian Zeus lies open. Panditur 
may equally well express state or condition, “lies open”, 
as express an action, “is thrown open” and if interea 
has any of its proper meaning must express the former 
idea. It is true that in the liad Book VIII and in the Odyssey 
Book V the councils of the gods took place at daybreak. On the 
other hand in the Jliad Book IV and in the Odyssey Book I 
there is no indication of the time at which the councils of the 
gods convened. The interpretation of X 1 ff. to indicate that 
the council convened at daybreak or early in the new day has 
led to the altogether gratuitous assumption that a night inter- 
venes between the later events described in Book IX and those 
of verses 118 to 146 in Book X. It seems clear that Vergil 
meant the reader to understand that the convocation of the gods 
took place in the day and not in the night as Heyne under- 
stands, since nowhere in the Homeric or Vergilian epics do we 
find a council of the gods occurring in the night. In the night 
the doors of Olympus are closed. Cf. 1374 clauso Olympo. In 
the Iliad Book IV the council of the gods takes place after the 
occurrence of several events, the duel of Paris and Menelaus and 
the incidents attendant thereon—the search of Menelaus for 
Paris and the proclamation of Agamemnon on the outcome of 
the duel. It is not necessary to think that since sufficient events 
have happened after the mention of the opening of the day in 
TX 459 to call for the coming of night, a night must perforce 
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have intervened. Number of lines is no measure of the passage 
of time. 

That interea here must be interpreted to mean that the council 
of the gods took place while the Rutulians are storming the 
camp of the Trojans, late in the day whose opening is mentioned 
in Book IX 459, is shown by the fact that Venus while pleading 
her case refers to the attacks of the Rutulians as a present event 
which the gods may witness even as she speaks and more con- 
vincingly still by line 118 interea Rutuli portis circum ommbus 
instant where interea clearly indicates that at the close of the 
council the Rutulians are still besetting the Trojan camp even 
as they were before and during the convening of the council. 
Jupiter’s use of hodie in X 107 is as appropriate late in the day 
as it would be at daybreak since the contest has come to no 
decision as yet, and pulsi pristina Turn gloria would very prop- 
erly refer at the close of a long day’s fighting to Turnus’ prowess 
earlier in the day. Generally speaking Vergil represents the 
occurrence of celestial events during a pause in terrestrial action 
(cf. Aen. I 124), but here he effectively pictures the gods delib- 
erating on the outcome of a struggle even while it is taking place. 
If this interpretation is correct, Book X of the Aeneid was 
written after Book IX even as the interea of Book V1 clearly 
indicates that Book IV, as we now have it, was already composed 
when Vergil wrote the opening verse of Book V. 


II. Interea in the Phrase, Nec Minus Interea. 


In seven passages interea occurs in the phrase, nec minus 
interea. It seems to be a stock formula of transition in which 
the adversative connotation of interea is felt while the idea of 
contemporaneity is largely suppressed or felt in a more or less 
loose fashion. 

Aen. I 638, nec minus interea sociis ad litora (Dido) mittit 
viginti tauros. In this passage interea does not convey the idea 
of contemporary, but rather of simultaneous action. It is a varia- 
tion of the stmul twice used in the two preceding lines. The 
nec minus with the interea expresses the thought that Dido’s 
care was no less to provide for the men of Aeneas than for Aeneas 
himself. “ At the same time she is no less careful to send” 
would express the meaning in English. 

Aen. VII 5%2, nec minus interea extremam Saturnia bello 
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imponit regina manum. Interea expresses transition from 
Allecto’s work to Juno’s activity. Cartault is certainly wrong 
in interpreting, “during and in spite of Allecto’s good begin- 
ning ”, for the Fury’s efforts ceased (deserit Hesperiam et caeli 
conversa per auras, line 543 and quis condita Hrinys, invisum 
numen, lines 570 and 571) before Juno begins. “ No less, too, 
does Juno on her part.” 

Aen. XII 10%, nec minus interea maternis saevus in armis 
Aeneas acuit Martem. In a manner precisely similar to VI 212, 
the poet gives us first a picture of Turnus, unmoved by Amata’s 
prayers to refrain from single combat with Aeneas, preparing 
for a duel; then a shorter description of Aeneas engaged in 
similar preparations. “On his part Aeneas likewise . . .” renders 
the idea here. Of course one can, as does Cartault, say that 
interea here refers to the “last moments which precede the 
dawn”. Logically that is correct since every event is of necessity 
cast in a temporal setting but here the word does more than that. 
It serves to mark the contrast between the two principal figures 
in the combat.*° 


III. Interea Used to Express a Transition, as a Resumptive 
Word, “ein lose verkniipfendes Nun.” 


Closely allied to the use of interea in the phrase, nec minus tn- 
terea, is a use of the word which we find occurring frequently 
in Vergil. Sometimes interea is clearly emasculated in mean- 
ing and expresses nothing more than, “ now, moreover, and then, 
likewise, presently, etc.” In an indirect and passive fashion it 
carries with it the connotation of the passage of time, but in 
actual meaning expresses but little more than a vague resump- 
tive idea, “ ein lose verkniipfendes nun,” as Heinze describes it. 
The clear attestation that interea is sometimes used with no 
thought of contemporaneity must give the student of Vergil 
pause before attempting to interpret every occurrence of the 
word in that sense. 

The action expressed by the verb iwhebat in Aeneid III 472, 
interea classem velis aptare wubebat Anchises is in its very nature 
a momentary action and hence interea cannot here be used in 


10 Other occurrences of interea in this sense are found in Aen. VI 212; 
Georg. 11 429; III 311; III 367. 
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its strict sense to refer to actions continuing contemporaneously. 
Interim does not seem to be suggested since there is no marked 
interval of time indicated in which Anchises’ command to set 
sail is given. The poet is here marking the sequence of events 
after (postquam, 463) Helenus’ prophecy. He has just told 
of the gifts that were next (dehinc, 464) given. Interea in 472 
marks a point of time when a new action is initiated while also 
suggesting the passage of time which may explain Vergil’s 
choice of this word rather than the colorless deinde or tum. Our 
English word, “ anon”, presents a certain similarity to interea 
here. Etymologically it meant “at once”, “immediately ” but 
like Latin 1am it was used also to express the idea “ presently ”. 
The blending of these meanings in one word gives an effect 
similar to that felt in the word interea here. 

Another clear example of interea used purely in the sense 
“now” is Aeneid X11 Oceanum interea surgens Aurora. In 
IV 129 where the same line is found, interea is justified, for the 
conversation of Juno and Venus takes place at night. Here, 
however, we cannot assume that the fighting described in the 
latter part of Book X took place during the last hours of dark- 
ness and that dawn broke during that period, not only because 
fighting customarily ceased at dusk but also because the assump- 
tion is inconsistent with the narrative itself. To mention one 
of a number of possible objections, Aeneas could not have been 
moved by the look on the face of the dying Lausus in the dusk, 
line 821. Hence interea here cannot be used as evidence in an 
argument regarding the sequence of composition of Books IX 
and X. Cartault’s suggestion that interea relates “to those 
verses which Vergil proposed to add in which he would have 
indicated that once the battle was over, the victors passed the 
night on the field of battle” is altogether gratuitous. Granted 
that Vergil has suppressed some details of the narrative here, 
as unquestionably he often does, it is nevertheless not necessary 
to relate interea to such events. The word here as frequently 
simply means “ now ”. 

Aen. VI 703, interea videt Aeneas in valle reducta seclusum 
nemus. Because of the difficulty of interpreting interea in its 
normal meaning, and because of the general similarity of the 
two sections, Cartault holds that lines 679-702 and lines 703-723 
were written separately as alternative drafts of the same inci- 
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dent, and are not in agreement. As to the first objection he is 
unquestionably right. Aeneas certainly does not see the grove 
of Lethe while he is trying to embrace his father. The action of 
seeing the grove was not a continuous but a momentary action 
(cf. 710 visu subito). The second objection, it seems to me, is 
less valid. The two passages hardly say the same thing. Except 
for the fact that in 703 in valle reducta corresponds to penitus 
convalle virentt of 679, and that the picture of a large number 
of disembodied spirits is given in both passages there is no repe- 
tition. And these repetitions reveal, I think, an artistry 
analogous to that which Homer often employs when he repeats 
the former of two pictures in summary form before proceeding 
to the second. The phrases penitus convalle virenti and in valle 
reducta give us no definite statement regarding the relative posi- 
tions of Anchises at the time he saw his son and of the Lethean 
grove where the shades dwell. It seems most natural to assume 
that the same valley is meant in each case and that Anchises 
stands between the spirits and his approaching son. Hence 
Aeneas first meets Anchises and after the interview his atten- 
tion is attracted to the grove, the river Lethe and the spirits. 
The interea is here resumptive, bringing back the reader’s atten- 
tion from Anchises to the shades. By repeating the outstanding 
descriptive phrases, the poet in effect says, “ And now in this 
valley, the valley which I described but a moment ago, Aeneas 
sees... .” It is by such devices that the artistic unity of the 
narrative is preserved. 


IV. Interea Used with the Sense of Interim. 

Although Vergil nowhere in his writings makes use of interim, 
interea is nine times employed to approximate the proper mean- 
ing of interim which, as we noted, refers to a more or less 
momentary action occurring within an indicated period.** The 
absence of interim in Vergil is with most likelihood to be ex- 
plained on metrical grounds since interim is not found in the 
hexameters of Ennius, Lucretius, and Horace, while interea 
occurs in these authors.** In Aeneid I 124, interea emissam 


11 Excluding the passages cited, Aeneid IV 160; VI 523; X 439; 
Eclogues I 57; Ciris, 44; Lydia, 7. 

12 Vahlen, Ennianae Reliquiae. Paulson, Index Lucretianus gives 9 to 
12 occurrences of interea depending upon reading. Cooper’s Concordance 
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hiemem sensit Neptunus graviter commotus, Neptune’s seeing 
the storm let loose is not an action that continues more or less 
contemporaneously with the storm but an action occurring 
within the interval marked out by the storm. Strict accuracy 
would demand interim. Aeneid IX 41, si qua interea fortuna 
fuisset, is a very clear example of tnterea for interim. The 
Trojans, hard pressed by the Rutulians under Messapus and 
Turnus, take refuge within the city as Aeneas had bidden them 
to do before his departure to Evander, sit qua interea fuisset, 
that is during the interval of his departure. 


V. Interea Used Adversatively. 

There are only two passages in which interea apparently ex- 
presses as a predominant meaning the adversative idea, “ never- 
theless” (Aeneid IX 422 and Georgics 1, 83), although this is 
the second meaning given the word in the dictionary of Lewis 
and Short. 


VI. Interea in Epic Convention. 


A sixth and final category is one which the commentators do 
not seem to have pointed out. In certain passages interea is 


used in conjunction with a statement marking the passage of 
time,—the rising or setting of the sun, the coming on of night, 
the passage of the year. Interea often has little or no connec- 
tion with what precedes or follows as in Aeneid III 284 where 
Cartault, ever ready with the suggestion, feels that Vergil would 
have changed or corrected the passage. Cartault remarks that 
the irrelevance of the line at this point is astonishing and that 
verse 286 joins more naturally to 283. He proceeds to state, 
“One may suppose that Vergil added them (lines 284, 285) to 
determine clearly the chronology of the original Book III which 
he decided to abandon completely.” While admitting the inap- 
propriateness of the verses at this place, it is not necessary to 
suppose that they had any significance in determining the exact 
chronology of the original (if such there was) or of the present 
Book III. For purposes of artistic verisimilitude nothing is 


of Horace shows that Horace does not use interim in his hexameters 
which occurs twice in his other meters, the final syllable making posi- 
tion with the following consonant (Od., 3, 20, 9; Epod., 2, 25) while 
interea is used twice in his hexameters, Sat., 1, 5, 31 and 2, 8, 54. 
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quite so effective as casting the story into an apparently definite 
time and place frame. These verses serve the artistic purpose 
of giving an indication of the passage of time, a purpose whose 
effectiveness is not wholly lost by the inappropriateness of their 
position. 

It is highly suggestive, and to me explanatory of this use, to 
note that Ennius seems to have employed interea in this way, not 
once, but often. For in the six passages preserved to us from 
Ennius in which interea occurs it is five times used in this 
way. The remaining use of interea is in a fragment of Ennius’ 
dramatic works and, so far as can be ascertained, bears the com- 
mon meaning of the word. Although it cannot be demonstrated 
it seems very likely that the roots of this apparently epic con- 
vention are to be sought in the common Homeric line, Iliad 
XIX 1 and 2,— 


ws pev am’ ‘Oxeavoio podwy - - 


together with its variations. The early Latin poets seem to have 
associated interea with their adaptations of this line. 

In Aenetd II 250, vertitur interea caelum et ruit Oceano noz, 
interea marks a sequence in the progress of events,—“ next ”, 
“thereupon”. The verse, in a portentously solemn and dramatic 
manner, marks the inevitability of time, not merely by its own 
stately dignity but by contrast with the preceding line, height- 
ened by the use of interea, which ends on the high note of care- 
free abandon and hilarity. “Thereupon the sky revolves and 
night rolls in from the ocean.” Troy’s fortunes, too, are turned 
and the dark despair of night succeeds the bright gladness of 
day. The Vergilian line bears striking resemblance to a line 
from Ennius, 

Vertitur interea caelum cum ingentibus signis.1 

Aenetd XI 1 (already cited on page 329) should perhaps more 
logically be grouped under this category. 


VII. Unclassified. 


In any of the meanings suggested interea in Aeneid I 479, 
interea ad templum non aequae Palladis ibant crinibus Iliades 


13 Ennius, Annales, 211 Vahlen. Cf. Iliad VIII 485, 486. 
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makes little or no sense. Heyne, I believe, interprets correctly, 
inter cetera tabularum argumenta, in alia area, ecce occurrit hoc. 

In the hands of our poet interea is made to serve several 
artistic uses. It is definitely employed to mark the contrast be- 
tween the heaven-ordained activities of the leader Aeneas and 
the ordinary business of his men. After the storm Achates and 
his companions care for the plebeian tasks of building the fire 
and securing food, Aeneas, interea, apart, ascends a rock to 
search for his missing ships (I 180). Sergestus and Mnestheus 
are deputized to make ready the ships and muster the crews 
preparatory to departure from Carthage but Aeneas, interea, 
undertakes the important task of explaining to Dido the heaven- 
sent message (Aeneid IV 291). While Aeneas is engaged in 
the search for the golden bough, his men are constructing a 
funeral pyre for their dead comrade Misenus (VI 212). After 
outlining the plan for the coming campaign and exhorting his 
men after the manner of a Roman commander, interea, the troops 
are ordered to bury their slain (XI 22). So too, the contrast 
between Aeneas and others seems to be marked out consciously 
by the use of interea V 1 between Aeneas and Dido, III 472 
between Anchises (by courtesy owing to his age here represent- 
ing the leadership of the expedition in place of Aeneas) and the 
crews, XII 107 between Aeneas and Turnus. 

Interea often introduces what we might call a “ flash-back ” 
to a person or scene in another theatre of action. After the 
valorous exploits of Camilla have been depicted at length, the 
poet in the closing lines of Book XI for a brief space takes us 
back to Turnus in line 896 whom he left in line 530 waiting in 
ambush for the coming of Aeneas. 

By means of interea a stop-gap is often introduced during a 
period that would naturally be free from action as when in V 
779 the conversation between Venus and Neptune is inserted in 
the interval which the reader expects to elapse on the sea-journey 
from Sicily to Italy. In X 164 the catalogue of the Etruscan 
forces, introduced by interea, takes up in the reader’s mind the 
time necessary for Aeneas’ journey back to his men. Although 
Servius criticizes the passage (XI 532-597) in which Diana tells 
Opis the story of Camilla’s life as abrupt and hackneyed it does 
serve the artistic purpose of increasing the suspense by delaying 
the beginning of decisive action and fills up the blank period 
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until the Trojans can come up in battle array.** This device 
is frequently found in the Homeric epics from which Vergil has 
no doubt adopted it. 

In studying the uses of interea in its proper meaning, which 
constitute by far the largest number (36 out of 74), we are led 
to a consideration of Vergil’s method of representing con- 
temporaneous events. A comparison of the methods employed 
by Homer will not only be profitable per se but also serve to 
bring out more strongly the differences in technique between 
them. 

It is a commonplace of observation that the author of the 
Homeric epics introduces into his narrative incidents that appar- 
ently have no organic part in advancing the action. In the 
Homeric poems the reader has a pageant pass before his eyes in 
which with true epic calm one event after the other unfolds 
before his view. Vergil would have his reader take the part of 
one who in imagination re-lives the events he is narrating and is 
concerned to keep before his reader, not merely the incident that 
is momentarily engrossing his attention in one theatre, but, as 
is true in life, he wishes the cumulative effect of the action in 
all spheres to be felt. He is, therefore, under the necessity of 
indicating the relationship of relevant events in widely sepa- 
rated places. A. W. Schlegel has well said that the narrative of 
Homer “ tarries at each moment of the past with such undivided 
purpose that one might think that nothing had preceded and 
that nothing was to follow, whereby the charm of the living 
present is made to pervade the whole uniformly.”*® Homer 
narrates from the standpoint of the observer, Vergil from the 
viewpoint of the actor. In Homer the event itself is important; 
the events in Vergil, are subordinate to the unity of the plot 
which is woven from these events. So far as a general statement 
of the following nature may have validity we may say that 
Homer is primarily epic, while Vergil is dramatic. Many of 
the passages in Homer serve no definite purpose in the story as, 
for example, the texooxomia, and except for the loss of an inter- 


14 Interea is used to introduce a conversation of the gods,—Aen. X 1; 
X 606; intervention on the part of the gods,—Aen. I 124; VII 572; 
X 439; XII 842; XII 161; XII 791. 

158 Werke, XI 191. 
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esting and vivid picture could be dropped without any loss to 
the sequence of the narrative. Not so in Vergil. Every event 
is introduced, made prominent or subordinate to serve a special 
end, even where there is an apparent exception as in the muster 
of the Roman heroes in Book VI, where a picture of the glory 
yet to be is contrasted with the small band of Trojan wanderers 
for the purpose of heightening the reader’s anticipation of what 
is to come. One is made to feel that the action is continuously 
and consciously leading up to a predetermined climax. 

As a consequence of this different attitude of the writers 
there results a difference of method particularly as relates to the 
representation of events within a time frame. 

In Die Behandlung gleichzeitiger Ereignisse im antiken Epos, 
Zielinski points out three ways in which the writer may relate 
contemporaneous events.‘® He first states that it is psycho- 
logically impossible to give attention to two acts that are con- 
tinuing contemporaneously. As in the graphic arts the artist is 
under the necessity of representing the third dimension by 
means of illusory effects, so in the field of narration, the writer 
must depend upon the ability of the imagination to conceive of 
events that are told in sequence as actually contemporaneous. 
Recognizing this fact the writer may proceed, as we have said, 
in one of three ways. The first method is the way in which we 
are naturally made aware of two events continuing at the same 
time, 1. e. by observing one action for a time, passing over to the 
second action, then back again to the first and thus by frequent 
transitions from one to the other maintaining the illusion of 
contemporaneity. The second method makes no attempt to 
maintain the illusion of contemporaneity but describes one action 
through to the end as it happened and then introduces a char- 
acter who relates the action that has been continuing con- 
temporaneously, 7. ¢. after we have seen one action, we hear about 
the other. The third method is like the second except that in 
this case the second action like the first is told by the author. 
After action A has been related from beginning to end, the 
author narrates action B throughout. Zielinski has shown that 
whenever contemporaneous events are treated, the writer of the 


*° Philologus, Supplementband VIII 3. Heft, pp. 407-449. 
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Homeric epics used the first of these three methods which is the 
most natural and direct of all. 

In Books X to XII, particularly in Book X, Vergil most 
closely approximates the Homeric method of narrating con- 
temporaneous events by passing from one theatre to the other, 
sketching parts of each action and relating the picture of the 
action in different places by means of tnterea. While the gods 
are convened in council in heaven regarding the outcome of the 
struggle on earth, X 1, the Rutulians are pressing about the 
gates of the city in which the Trojans are beleaguered, X 118. 
In one part of the battlefield Aeneas is doing deeds of prowess, 
X 661 ff., in another Turnus is in pursuit of the phantom 
Aeneas, X 665, while in still another part Mezentius is entering 
upon his career of slaughter, X 681. It is significant that 
interea is employed eleven times in Book X of the Aeneid,—a 
figure most unusual for one book since it occurs but six times 
in each of the two following books which is the next highest 
figure for a single book. This frequency of use is to be ex- 
plained by the number of events occurring in different places 
which Vergil wished to bring into relation as touching more or 
less closely upon one another, although Homer, whom he fol- 
lows more closely here than elsewhere, does not seek to bring 
the different actions into relation but simply narrates them. 

Rarely, however, does Vergil give us a piece-meal description 
of the same event, broken by a narrative of events contem- 
poraneous with it as Homer does frequently. An example of 
this kind of narration, Zielinski’s “ analysierend-desultorische 
Methode ”, occurs in Book X. To take the place of Turnus, 
the chief figure on the side of the Rutulians, who has just made 
his exit, the poet introduces in X 689 Mezentius, who for a time 
spreads destruction far and wide. In line 747 Vergil passes on 
to a description of other combats after the well-known manner 
of the Iliad, “ Caedicus slaughters Alcathous, Sacrator, Hydas- 
pes. ... Messapus slays Clonius and Ericetes, Lycaon’s son 
. . .” thus leaving Mezentius for a space of fifteen lines. Line 
762 brings us back to Mezentius, who is wounded by Vergil and 
makes way before him. The father’s escape is made possible 
by the sudden appearance of his son Lausus to whose combat 
with Aeneas and death at the latter’s hands lines 810-832 are 
devoted. In line 833 the reader meets Mezentius again, this 
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time on the banks of the Tiber washing his wounds in its waters 
and calling upon his son Lausus. Hearing the wail of his 
dying son he emboldens himself for the last encounter with 
Aeneas, who slays him, X 907, 908. We thus follow Mezentius 
through a progressive series of actions to his death. The succes- 
sive developments of this particular line of action is, however, 
broken by other contemporaneous actions. 

Instead of making frequent transitions from, one action to 
another contemporaneous with it Vergil follows one of two 
methods,—either he gives us a description of the initiation of 
an action and after following it to a point at which its further 
development is susceptible of easy inference leaves it, or on the 
other hand gives us the outcome of an action whose beginning 
has been suggested or implied. In either case the contem- 
poraneous action is next narrated introduced by a linking 
interea. Aeneas has come to Evander’s city, has been received 
and promised aid. With Pallas and his men, Aeneas leaves for 
Caere where he receives the armor from his mother Venus, VIII 
585 ff. Tarchon and the Tyrrhenian allies are said to be camp- 
ing nearby, VIII 603. But of the events after this, the obtain- 
ing of allies under Tarchon, of the beginning and progress of 
the journey from Caere we are told nothing until in X 146 we 
are suddenly introduced to Aeneas as he is sailing on the waters 
at midnight with a full complement of Etruscan allies whose 
name and fame are told at length. How came they there? The 
reader’s imagination is trusted to supply the ordinary incidents 
of the journey. In a brief recapitulation these events are now 
suggested, X 148-158, and the reader’s suppositions of the course 
of events antecedent to line 147, media Aeneas freta nocte 
secabat, are confirmed. Thus we notice how Vergil has synchro- 
nized the actions of Books VIII and X by following out the 
main line of action until the second action touched upon it,— 
Aeneas’ appearance on the scene—and in a short recapitulatory 
section has inserted the necessary information to explain what 
has happened. Thus too after Turnus has pursued the phantom 
Aeneas to the ships the poet leaves him, making the brief state- 
ment that Turnus is going to his father’s city, Ardea in Latium, 
X 687. When next we meet him, XI 376, he is in the city of 
Latinus participating in the council of war. 
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A modification of this second method is perhaps the most com- 
mon of the methods employed by Vergil in narrating contem- 
poraneous actions. The poet leaves the first action at a point at 
which the succeeding stages are easily inferred, then passes over 
to the second action and follows it out exclusively until it con- 
verges with the first action. The transition from one to the 
other is usually indicated by interea. 

Nisus and Euryalus are guarding the gates of the besieged 
city while over against them lies the Rutulian camp, ill guarded 
by sentries drunken and asleep. The youths make plans for a 
foray. After Nisus has vainly tried to dissuade Euryalus from 
accompanying him, they both set out to seek the prince Ascanius 
and his council. While they are on their way to that place, IX 
223,—the poet leaves it to the reader to supply the details of the 
journey,—the council of the chiefs is in progress, 1X 224, to 
which the poet transfers his attention. The scene is briefly de- 
scribed in good time for the announcement of the lads who 
desire an immediate audience. After they leave the council with 
full permission for their expedition the main stream of the 
narrative continues. The sally is made, the boys kill many of 
their foe and begin the homeward journey. Again the narrative 
has reached the stage at which the reader’s imagination may 
well take it up and supply what is to follow. The poet breaks 
off, interea IX 367, and tells from the beginning the progress 
of the 300 horsemen under Volcens from the Latin city until 
this action touches, line 373, with the main stream of the narra- 
tive. This action in turn continues until it reaches a point at 
which its subsequent progress may readily be supplied,—the 
heads of the two brave boys are uplifted on pikes at dawn, the 
sport of the Rutulian soldiery. At this point, line 473, Vergil 
introduces with interea a description of the course of Fama 
through the town until she brings the story to the ears of 
Euryalus’ mother. The mother’s reaction to the terrible tidings 
is described until she swoons away, whereupon, line 505, the 
reader is taken back to the battlefront at which point, as far as 
actual sequence is concerned, the action continues where it left 
off in line 472. 

Even in those uses of interea in which the sense of contem- 
poraneity is lacking,—and this study has shown that Vergil fre- 
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quently employs interea as a mere transitional word or with the 
meanings, “now, moreover, etc.”—there is everpresent a tem- 
poral connotation in the word, no matter what other predomi- 
nant meaning it may express. However it is used, interea seems 
to remind us of the inevitable, onward march of time and that 
the action of the poem is always pressing to its mark. This, I 
believe, in part at least, explains Vergil’s frequent use of this 
word in place of the equally available but colorless dehinc, tum, 
vero, deinde, and others. 

If there is one thing definitely recognized above another con- 
cerning the Aeneid, it is that the action of the story is greatly 
concentrated. One event follows the other with great rapidity 
with but few, if any, spaces void of incidents. Heinze has 
reckoned that the whole action of the Aeneid comprises but 
twenty days.’’ Vergil may have been influenced by the example 
of the [tad in this particular, but whether he was or was not, 
it is none the less clear that he was most anxious to achieve 
concentration and to insure continuity of action. Coupled with 
this concentration of incident there is a paucity of exact time 
references that cannot be wholly unintentional. The break of 
the day is regularly mentioned in continuous narration, but the 
night is mentioned only when something noteworthy occurs in 
it while other time indications are extremely rare.*® 

Most careful students of the Aeneid will agree that Vergil 
felt that exact time references were unnecessary for his epic. 
Poetic and artistic purposes did not demand, for example, that 
the precise period of Aeneas’ wanderings be told, that the reader 
should ascertain how long the Trojans stayed in Crete, whether 
it took one day or six to go from Sicily to Italy. Such reckoning 
of How long? could be approximated by the reader. What Vergil 
was interested in was to convey to his readers the effect of time’s 
passage without giving definite periods and time indications. He 
does this to a large extent by his frequent use of interea. 
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17 Heinze, Virgils epische Technik, pp. 340 ff. 
18 Op. cit., pp. 344, 345. 
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I. In with the Genitive Case. 

The current explanation of the genitive case after the preposi- 
tion im is that an ellipsis? has here taken place whereby in 
denoted ‘in the interest, sphere of ’ etc. 

Behaghel ? categorically denies that the genitive after in rep- 
resents a causal genitive, without, however, advancing any argu- 
ment to refute this statement. 

I shall here add what seems to me a valid argument in favor 
of the theory that the genitive after in represents a causal geni- 
tive, as against the ellipsis theory. 

It seems to me beyond peradventure that the genitive with in 
after a verb requiring a causal genitive rection must still be a 
causal genitive, e.g., sildaletkida in ungalaubeinais ize, ebavdpa- 
fev dia rHv amoriav airav, “ He was astonished (because of) at 
their unbelief”, Mk 6, 6. The genitive ungalaubeinats here is 
absolutely identical with the causal genitive without in, as in 
the phrase sildaletkjandans andawaurde* is, Oavpdcavres TH 
aroxpice avrov, “astonished (because of) at his answer”, L 20, 
26. In the former phrase the preposition in simply added a 
more specific relation (‘in this regard’) between the substantive 
(gen.) and the verb — which is the function of a preposition. 

So much is clear, then, that after verbs requiring a causal 
genitive rection the preposition im did not originally govern the 
genitive but was associated with it by virtue of the verbal rec- 
tion. In course of time, however, the preposition was felt as 
governing the genitive and in this type of construction, at least, 


1Cf. Delbriick, Synkretismus, 148; Wilmanns, Deutsche @r., III, 
§ 333, 1: Zt. f. deutsche Phil., 13, 12. 

2 Deutsche Syntax, I, § 425, Anm. 2, p. 599. 

* Behaghel, while denying the causal nature of the genitive after in, 
considers the genitive after such verbs of emotion as sildaleikjan to be 
causal (ibid. § 425, A, p. 595 where he quotes this very passage). 

But the preposition in with the genitive case after sildaleikjan does 
not disturb the verbal rection any more than when the preposition in 
is connected with a verb requiring a dative rection; cf. gatrauands 
ufhauseinai peinai, Phil. 21 and gatrauands in allaim, k2, 3. Here, 
just as with the genitive after sildaleikjan, the preposition in (in con- 
formity with the Greek émi rdvras) simply adds a more specific relation. 
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the genitive which the preposition governed was certainly of a 
causal nature. 

It is possible that from the foregoing type of construction the 
use of in with the genitive became generalized, i. e., that it 
acquired a causal sense without reference to the verbal rection. 

That this causal genitive was always used with a preposition 
(in) and never alone (contrary to the usage in the other Germ. 
languages, cf. Goth. in pis but OHG des) may be due to the 
influence of the Greek original where the causal relation was 
always expressed by a preposition or a corresponding sub- 
stantive (cf. dvri, did, eis, Evexev, xdpw etc.). The difference 
in this respect between the Goth. and the other Germ. languages 
may be due to the desire on the part of the Goth. scribe not to 
deviate, if possible, from the language of the Holy Scriptures. 
That he did so deviate in the case of such verbs as sildaleikjan 
(with and without im and the gen.) was due to the genitive 
rection of the verb. Wherever the finite verb did not demand a 
genitive rection, the causal genitive was reinforced (i. e., made 
more specific) by the use of the preposition in in conformity 
with the Greek preposition. 


II. The Temporal Dative as a Factor in the Development of 
the Dative Absolute Construction. 

The current view as to the origin of the dative absolute con- 
struction is that it was developed by analogy from participial 
constructions in accord with the dative rection of the finite 
verb,* as in the phrase gimandin pan in garda duatiddjedun 
imma par blindans, édrOovri cis THY oixiay rpoondOov adt@ oi 
“Having come (= When he had come) into the house there 
came to him the blind men ”, M 9, 28. 

While it cannot be denied that such a construction furnished 
a starting point for the establishment of the dative absolute 
construction, I, nevertheless, believe that there were contribu- 
tory factors to this end, one of which was undoubtedly the dative 
of time used with a participle. 

It is clear that in such a so-called dative absolute construction 
as andanahtja pan waurpanamma, doyias yevopévys, evening 


“Cf. Streitberg, Got. EHlementarb.®*, § 260, where the literature on 
the question is given. 
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having come, when evening had come’, Mk 1, 32 we have noth- 
ing more than the dative of time (cf. jera hwammeh ‘ every 
year’, himma daga ‘today’, wintrau ‘in the winter’) with a 
past participle in agreement. The phrase literally means ‘ in the 
evening having become’ and is classified as an absolute con- 
struction only in so far as this dative andanahtja was not a 
result of the rection of the finite verb. 

Connected with time is the element of circumstance; e. g., in 
the phrase just quoted andanahtja pan waurpanamma — berun 
du imma, yevouévns — Epepov “when evening 
had come —they brought to him”, Mk 1, 32, the temporal idea 
“when evening had come” also implies under what circum- 
stances they brought [the sick] to Jesus (a temporal circum- 
stance, cf. Germ. wenn = ‘ when, if’). 

There is nothing to prevent our assuming that a temporal 
dative construction of this nature could by analogy be extended 
to substantives which did not denote time, especially when the 
whole participial phrase developed an element of time or of 
circumstance; cf., e. g., raginondin Puntiau Peilatau — warp 
waurd gudis, TeAdrov — éyévero 
L 38, 1. The dative absolute phrase means here “ Pontius 
Pilate being governor” (circumstance) or “when Pontius 
Pilate was governor” (temporal) or both ideas may be in- 
volved. The same phrase is used in L 2, 2 with the preposition 
at (at raginondin, jyepovedovros) whereby the time element is 
emphasized (similarly at andanahtja pan waurbanamma Mk 4, 
35 but andanahtja pan waurpanamma Mk 1, 32). 

It is clear therefore that the time element could constitute a 
bridge between substantives denoting time and those not denot- 
ing time, inasmuch as a time (or circumstantial) element could 
develop out of the absolute construction, as shown above. The 
great frequency of the at-construction in both Gothic and Old 
Norse indicates that the time element was an important factor 
in the development of the absolute construction. 


III. Concerning the Form andawaurde in L 20, 26; sildaletk- 
jandans andawaurde 1s, Oavpdoavres émi tH 

“ Astonished at his answers”. 
Since a substantive andawaurd (neut. a-stem) does not else- 
where occur, it is not probable that the form andawaurde repre- 
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sents the gen. plur. form of andawaurd, as Gabelentz-Loebe 
assume (Glossar, p. 185). It is therefore more likely that the 
form andawaurde represents a corruption of either andawaurdyje 
(gen. plur.) or andawaurdt (acc. sing.). 

Heyne and Bernhardt both favor an emendation andawaurdt, 
on the ground that the verb sildaleikjan may also govern the 
accusative case (cf. L 7, 9; Skeir. 8, 11). 

Massmann’s emendation andawaurdeis (gen. sing.) has less 
in its favor, since -e and -t may vary in orthography, whereas it 
is harder to explain such a variation as -eis and -e. 

Streitberg’s attitude towards this question seems to be self- 
contradictory. 

In the Voc. of his Got. Bibel (both editions) under anda- 
waurdi he apparently accepts the Heyne-Bernhardt emendation 
(andawaurdt, acc. sing.) since he here states ® that the acc. sing. 
form occurs in L 20, 26 with final -e for -1, which statement 
agrees with the footnote to his text (both editions) “ anda- 
waurde CA fiir andawaurdi””’. 

Under sildaletkjan (Voc. of both editions), however, and in 
his Hlementarb.>-*, (§ 263, 1) he refers to this very same passage 
(L 20, 26) to illustrate the gen. case rection of the verb silda- 
letkjan. 

This latter interpretation (andawaurde = gen. plur.) prob- 
ably represents Streitberg’s final view.° The reference in his 
text and in his Voc. to andawaurde as an acc. sing. form for 
andawaurdt he most probably forgot’ to correct after he had 
discarded this theory in favor of the gen. plur. form. 

While Streitberg assumes that andawaurde here represents 


5“A. J. 19, 9 -e (22D) L20, 26”. 
*In accord with Streitberg are Wilmanns, Deutsche Gr., III, § 261, 
14; Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax, I, § 425, A — where L 20, 20 should 
read L 20, 26. 

7Cf. the form aigi (K7, 13) in the text of his Got. Bibel (both 
editions) but aig in his Hlementarb.®-*, § 222. After Braun had estab- 
lished the new reading aigi Streitberg apparently forgot to change the 
older reading aig to aigi in his Elementarb. 

Let it also be noted in this connection that Streitberg in his second 
edition of the Got. Bibel still retains the misprint wsstandans (of the 
first edition) for usstandandans in L 4, 29 usstandans uskusun imma, 
dvacravres €£€Badov airév. Nor does he make any reference to this in his 
Berichtigungen zum ersten Band of the second edition. 
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the gen. plur. form he does not explain why we do not have the 
correct form *andawaurdje. 

I believe with Streitberg that the form andawaurde represents 
the gen. plur. form of andawaurdi (neut. ja-stem). That we 
here have the form andawaurd-e instead of andawaurd-je may 
be best explained as due to the influence of the form waurd-e 
which immediately precedes in the same verse: jah ni mahtedun 
gafahan is waurde in andwairpja manageins jah sildaleckjandans 
andawaurde 1s gapahaidedun. 

The use of the Goth. plural (andawaurde) to render the Greek 
sing. doxpioe may be due either to the influence of the parallel 
passage (L 2, 47) where the plur. form is used (usgeisnode- 
dun — andawaurdjam is, égiotavro — tais dmoxpiceow avrov) or 
to an implied abstract idea (i. e., daoxpioe. = ‘his answering’, 
cf. hwo so handugeino, ris } copia, Mk 6, 2; gards bido, oixos 
mpocevxys, Li 19, 46) or to both. 


IV. Concerning the Use of the Infinitive fragistjan in J. 18, 
14; batizo ist ainana mannan fragistjan, cvpdépe eva 
avOpwrov aro\éabu, “ It is better for one man to perish ”. 


Streitberg in the Voc. of his Got. Bibel (both editions) lists 
fraqistjan in this passage as governing the acc. case. Streit- 
berg, therefore, construes ainana mannan as the object of the 
infinitive fraqistjan whereby the Goth. scribe has rendered the 
Greek middle (or passive) voice (doAéoGar) by a corresponding 
active. But there seems to be no valid reason for this shift in 
voice especially since the corresponding passive (intransitive) 
fraqistnan was at the scribe’s disposal. 

Friedrichsen in his Gothic Version of the Gospels (p. 128) 
assumes that the original reading was fraqistnan; that the 
original scribe followed the Greek accusative and infinitive con- 
struction but that a later scribe on account of the unidiomatic 
nature of this construction in Gothic changed fragistnan to 
fraqistjan. According to Friedrichsen, then, fraqistjan is a mis- 
take, due to the fact that the scribe confused the unidiomatic 
acc. atnana mannan as the object of the infinitive and hence 
changed the passive fraqistnan to an active fraqistjan. 

Neither Streitberg’s view that atnana mannan represents the 
object of the infinitive fraqistjan nor Friedrichsen’s assumption 
that fragistjan represents an original fraqistnan seems to me 
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convincing in view of the simple fact that the infinitive, being 
a verbal substantive, has no voice and as such often renders a 
Greek middle or passive voice. Friedrichsen in support of his 
argument calls attention to the fact that the Greek middle 
dwdAAvoGa. is rendered 12 times by the passive fraqistnan 
(Streitberg cites in addition k 2, 15) but he fails here to note 
that not a single one of these passages contains an infinitive 
fraqistnan. Friedrichsen’s reference in this regard is beside the 
point, for it is an infinitive that is here under discussion. 

I believe Bernhardt is right when in a footnote to his text he 
says regarding this passage:* “ Ausser Le. XVII, 27 hat fra- 
qistjan den dativ bei sich, ainana mannan ist also accusativ des 
subjects. Der gotische infinitiv driickt die handlung des verbs 
ganz abgezogen von person, tempus und genus aus ”. 

Why explain fraqgistjan as active (Streitberg) or 
as a scribal error for fragistnan (Friedrichsen) when the infini- 
tive fraqistjan here differs in no wise from the passive usage of 
the infinitive with the regular dative construction after imper- 
sonal verbs, as in Mk 9, 45, gop pus ist galeiban—pau—gawair- 
pan (BAnPnva), similarly Mk 9, 47 atwairpan (BAnOjva)? The 
accusative case in imitation of the Greek in no wise affects the 
nature of the infinitive. The infinitive fragistjan is here synony- 
mous® with fraqistnan and the only difference 
between the infinitive fragistjan here and the infinitives gawatr- 
pan :atwairpan (BdAnOnva) in the passages just referred to is 
that the latter infinitives do not have a parallel medio-passive 
form *-wairpnan. 

Whether the scribe intended the infinitive fragistjan to have 
an active force (Streitberg-Bernhardt, see foot-note 8) with 
ainana mannan as its object (“einen Mann umzubringen ”) or 


’ He seems, however, to have changed his opinion (and interpreted 
with Streitberg ainana mannan as object of fraqistjan) in a later foot- 
note tok 1, 15 (p. 417) gasandjan mik: “ Veriinderte structur trat auch 
ein Jh. XVIII, 14 batizo ist ainana mannan fraqistjan (dwodécGac) faur 
managein, “einen mann umzubringen” (so glaube ich jetzt inter- 
pretiren zu miissen)”. Bernhardt gives no reasons for his change of 
opinion. 

°Cf. Eph. 3, 16 et gibai izwis bi gabein wulpaus seinis mahtai in- 
swinpjan A (inswinbnan B), xparaw6jva, “That he would grant you, 
according to the riches of his glory, that ye may be strengthened ”. 
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to have a passive force (= fragistnan, arodéoGa) is from a prac- 
tical standpoint immaterial—the active and passive construc- 
tions render exactly the same idea (“it is better to kill one 
man ” = “it is better for one man to be killed”) but there is 
no reason to believe that the scribe intended to deviate from the 
Greek passive construction. That the unidiomatic use of the 
accusative ainana mannan was the cause of such deviation 
(Friedrichsen) does not seem to me convincing, for what was to 
prevent the scribe’s imitating the Greek accusative and at the 
same time retaining the idiomatic passive force of the Goth. 
infinitive? If the scribe had used the accusative ainana mannan 
as object of fragistjan he would have deviated from the regular 
dative construction after fraqistjan — the accusative occurs else- 
where only in 17, 2% (fraqistida allans, arédeoev wavras). But 
that the accusative case was used indicates rather that the scribe 
intended to follow out the Greek acc. + inf. construction (Fried- 
richsen). Since the infinitive form fraqistjan may be construed 
as passive in force there is no valid reason why we should not 
assume that the scribe actually did follow out the Greek acc. + 
inf. construction or why we should postulate an original fra- 


qistnan for fragistjan (Friedrichsen). At least, Streitberg 
should have designated fragistjan with the accusative in this 
passage as doubtful. 


V. Concerning the Verb warf ink 7%, 7; swaet mis mais fagi- 
non warp, wore pe paddAov xapyva, “So that I rather 
rejoiced ”. 

Obviously the verb warp, having no corresponding word in 
the Greek, is a conflation. Why was it used? 

I believe that the impersonal warp (with regular dat. + inf. 
construction) was used here redundantly, repeating and thus 
emphasing the consecutive force of the conjunction swaei, i. e., 
swaei—warp “so that it came to pass that” = “so that as a 
result (I rather rejoiced)”. Warp here denotes ‘what came 
about, resulted’ (impersonal) from a previous action, which is 
exactly the force of the consecutive swaet. The conflation does 
not in the least alter the sense of the original and at the same 
time preserves the native Goth. idiom, i.e., the use of the finite 
verb in consecutive clauses (cf. Streitberg, Hlementarb.*-®, § 361, 
Anm.). 
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VI. Concerning the Construction of the Dative hweilai in Mk 
11,11; at andanahtja jupan wisandin hweilat, 78y 
ovons THs wpas, “ It being now eventide ”. 

Regarding the dat. form hwetlai in this passage Bernhardt 
asks: “Ist hveilai temporal ‘Zur Stunde’, oder ist mit Mass- 
mann visandein zu schreiben? ” 

To my mind neither one of these questions suggests the cor- 
rect answer as to the construction of hweilat. 

In the Greek genitive absolute construction dias 78) ovens THs 
jpas, the genitive rjs @pas is in apposition with dyias (i.e., 
“evening already being the time ” — “the time already being 
evening ”, dyias = (Sin CL); cf. Mk 6, 35 78y dpas 
yevonevns, Where = : dyias in sense). 

There is therefore nothing to prevent our assuming the Goth. 
dative form hwetlat (in conformity with the Greek) to be in 
apposition with the dative andanahtja. In both languages the 
word for ‘time’ (hweilai: épas) is in apposition with the word 
for ‘evening’ (andanahtja: éyias). The Gothic is a literal 
rendering of the Greek construction. 

Therefore it was immaterial whether the Goth. scribe con- 


strued the present participle with andanahtja or with hweilar; 
hence there is no reason why wisandin of the text should be 
emended to wisandein (Massmann). | 

Against the theory that hweilai here represents a dative of 
time ‘zur Stunde’ (Bernhardt) modifying the participle 
wisandein is the fact not only that such an interpretation vio- 


lates the sense of the original—rjs Gpas cannot mean ‘zur 


Stunde ’, ‘at the hour, at the moment’, the variant reading éyé 
ovons THs precludes this—but that hweila in the tem- 
poral usage ‘zur Stunde’ is otherwise used in the dative case 
corresponding to the Greek dative (cf. hweilai pwmiamis, rp 
Gpa Tov Ovyuidparos, Luther, unter der Stunde, L 1, 10; hweilat 
nahtamatis, ry pa tov Seixvov, Luther, zur Stunde des Abend- 
mahls, 14,17; pizat hweilat, airy pa, Luther, zu derselbi- 
gen Stunde, L 2, 38). 


VII. Ak : ak-ei, ‘But’. 
The simple form ak (—‘sondern’) is regularly used after 
negative clauses, the form ak-ei (==‘ aber’) after positive 
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clauses. Originally such a differentiation probably did not exist, 
inasmuch as we occasionally find conversely ak after positive 
clauses and ak-ei after negative clauses (cf. Streitberg, Hle- 
mentarb.°-*, § 336, Anm. 1). What is the force of the suffix 
particle in ak-ev? 

Ak-et implies a contrast with a logical sequence, i. e., ‘ but 
under these circumstances, since this is so; but accordingly, at 
the same time’ (cf. all binah, akei ni all daug, “ All things are 
lawful, but yet (at the same time) not all things are expedient ”, 
K 10, 23). 

Ak denotes a pure contrast without conceding any such logi- 
cal sequence — as ‘ therefore, accordingly "—(cf. ni hugei hau- 
haba, ak ogs, “ Be not high minded, but (in contrast to this, on 
the other hand) fear ”, R 11, 20). 

With ak-et compare ei-ban (pan postpositive as in -wh pan) 
‘therefore (then), accordingly (then)’=otv, (= ‘and 
so’). 

As a particle denoting a logical sequence ° ei occurs also in 
exclamatory phrases, such as leitil ei ni sathwip mik, puxpov Kai 
ov Dewpeiré pe, “ In a little while, then you will not see me” J. 16, 
17 (cf. lettil jah = puxpov kal, J. 16, 16); let et saihwam, ades 
idwpev, “let be, then, we shall see, M 27, 49; saihwip et 
atsaihwip, pare Brémere “ see to it, then beware ”, Mk 8, 15. 

The consecutive force of ei in these phrases is not essentially 
different from that of et in ak-ei (cf. leitil et =< a little and, 
then’ and ak-ei, ‘but then (under these circumstances)’ — the 
difference here is purely orthographical). 

It is clear then that in ak-ei the particle et is used in its 
original consecutive sense ** and had not yet attained its purely 
deictic force as in sa-et (‘this one’ = ovros), otherwise we 
should have expected the form akei after negative clauses in 
which a pure contrast is implied (i. e., ‘not this — but that in 
contrast to this’, purely demonstrative). Originally et in sa-et 
likewise had a consecutive force (i. e., sa-ei =‘ this one then’, 
cf. OHG relative der dar) just as when et was used as an inde- 


10 According to Feist (Etym. Wtb. der got. Sprache) and to Brugmann 
(Kurze vgl. Gr., 669f.) this is the fundamental sense of ei (‘in dem 
Fall, bei dem Umstand, da, so’). 

11 Cf. the consecutive force of pan ‘then’ in ap-pban ‘but (then)’ = 
GAG, 5é, ody. 
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pendent particle introducing dependent clauses (cf. stldaleikja 
et ‘I am astonished then, so = that’). 


VIII. Appan péev — 

The conjunction appan usually has an adversative force ‘ but, 
however, nevertheless’ (aAAd, pévror, tAnv, 

The adversative sense is obviously contained in the particle 
ap-(= Lat. at, Grk. dr-ap ‘ but’), the particle -pan ‘ then’ sim- 
ply adding a consecutive force; ap-pan =‘ but then’ (cf. foot- 
note 11). 

The consecutive (> concessive) force of -ban, however, some- 
times predominates over the adversative force of ap-, e. g., where 
appan translates the Grk. otv ‘ accordingly, therefore’ (cf. aban 
swepauh) and the Grk. in correlation with — dé = 
appan — ip, ‘to be sure — but’). 

In these cases abpan denotes a logical sequence (‘ but then”) 
conceding the truth of the statement in question (‘but then, 
but since this is so, but in this case’ > ‘ accordingly, there- 
fore ? = ovv, ‘ to be sure’ = pev). Here the adversative force of 
the particle ap- has entirely faded out in favor of the concessive 
force of -ban, which fact explains the use of aban for the Grk. 

The particle ab-ban wavered in sense between the adversative 
ap- and the concessive -pan. On the other hand, the particle 
ak-ei (often synonymous with ap-pan ‘but’, adda, and like- 
wise composed of an adversative particle ak plus a consecutive- 
concessive -et, see above VII) never lost its adversative sense 
most probably because of the existence of the simplex adversa- 
tive ak, whereas the simplex adversative *ap ‘ but’ did not exist. 


IX. Concerning the Position of the Particle -wh in Conjunc- 
tion with 1p (ipb— uh). 

In conjunction with i) the postpositive particle -wh is always 
attached to the following verb (e. g., ib Jesus iddjuh map im, 
6 éxopevero adrois, L 7, 6; tp ub-uh-wopida, xai 
éBonoev, L 18, 38, etc.). 

There must have been some particular reason why -uh was 
thus attached to the verb and not to some other part of speech. 

I believe that this permanent attachment of -uh to the fol- 
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lowing verb had its inception in the case of verbs compounded 
with a prefix, i. e., in the type 1p wb-uh-wopida. 

We have numerous examples of -wh attached to an initial 
preposition especially in a disjunctive question (e. g., uz-uh 
himina — uz-uh mannam, avOporwv “ from 
heaven —or from men”, Mk 11, 30; fram-uh guda— pau 
tk-u, éx tov —i) éyo—, “whether from God, or whether I 
J 7,17). 

When the verb compounded with a prefix stood in initial posi- 
tion in the clause without 7) the postpositive -wh was likewise 
attached to the prefix (= preposition with a substantive) ; e. g., 
an-uh-kumbet, avamece, L 17, %;3 in-uh-sandidedun, xai 
J. 7, 32, etc. 

After the pattern of this type (i. e., -wh without prepositive 
tp) postpositive -wh in conjunction with ip became permanently 
attached to the verbal prefix even when the latter did not stand 
in initial position in the clause (i. e., 1) is ub-wh-wopida instead 
of ip izuh ufwopida after the pattern of the type an-wh-kumbet : 
in-uh-sandidedun where the verbal prefix an-: in- stood in 
initial position). 

After the type tp is wb-wh-wopida had become established, the 
postpositive particle -wh was attached to the verbal form when- 
ever the prefix was lacking, inasmuch as the prefix was felt as 
an integral part of the verb. E. g., in the clause ip is wb-uh- 
wopida the particle -wh connects the verb + prefix with ip 
‘and’; hence ip Jesus iddjuh (instead of ip Jesuzuh iddja) 
after the pattern of the type ip is ub-uh-wopida (instead of 1p 
wzuh ufwopida). 

This hypothesis that the permanent attachment of -wh to the 
verbal form (when the latter did not stand in initial position) 
grew out of the postpositive usage of -uwh with the initial adverb- 
ial prefix 1? is supported by the example of the parallel postposi- 
tive Jan with the corresponding prepositive particle ip (i.e., 
ip — pan = ip — uh ‘ and, but, for’, etc.). 

The postpositive particle Jan was never attached to preposi- 


12 Tf the attachment of -wh to the verbal form had been due to analogy 
with the simple verb in initial position (as, e. g., in the type iddjedun- 
uh, Hipxovro, J. 6, 17) we should have expected -pan likewise to be 
permanently attached to the verbal form when not in initial position. 
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tions, as was the case with -wh (cf. and dulb pan M 27, 15 but 
uz-uh himina), nor did it, except in conjunction with -uh (i. e., 
uh-pan), ever stand between prefix and verb (cf. diz-uwh-pan-sat, 
Mk 16, 8 but andhof pan Jesus J 6, 43). Hence we find that 
the position of Jan (when combined with 7) is variable and 
not consistently attached to the verb, as is the case with -uwh 
(cf. tb pan bi hweila niundon ufhropida M 2%, 46 with tp is 
ub-uh-wopida; tp is gap pan L 7, 50 with tp Jesus iddjuh). 


X. The Temporal Force of the Instrumental fe in bi-fe. 

Bi-pe has a purely temporal force ‘then’ (rére), ‘ afterwards, 
later’ (%orepov) and in hypotaxis as a relative conjunction 
‘when, while, as soon as, after’ (ézei, dre, ws, etc.). 

The time element in bi-e is clearly present in the preposition 
bt ‘at, during’ (cf. bi hweila nvundon, bi hamma mel). 

That the instrumental (pe) here likewise had a temporal 
force (as in, e. g., OHG hiutu : hiuru < hw tagu : hiu jaru) is 
not so clear. The synonymous particle pan ** representing the 
ablative-instrumental use of the pronoun— pan=‘by that 
much [time]’ > ‘then’—$indicates rather that the instru- 
mental pe here likewise denoted a measurement of time (i. e., 
degree of difference) in conjunction with the temporal preposi- 
tion 61. 

If we view the matter in this light, then the instrumental pe 
originally denoted a degree of difference = ‘by this much’ (cf. 
mi pe haldts, Skeir. 4, 22), its temporal force being derived from 
the temporal preposition 01. 

The combination bi-fe then could have originally signified 
‘at the time’ (b1)—‘ by this much later’ (pe)—‘then’. The 
idea ‘then’? may be viewed as comparative in force, i. e., ‘ later 
than something else’ (cf. the use of Germ. denn, Eng. than 
after comparatives **). 

This comparative force is clearly in evidence where bi-}e 
translates the Grk. comparative adverb dorepov ‘later, after- 
wards ” —‘ then ’. 


18 Cf. my article “Gothic Notes”, Am. J. Ph., 53, 53-54 (II. Hwan 
filu ‘how much’). 

14Cf. G. W. Small, The Comparison of Inequality in English (Johns 
Hopkins Dissertation, 1924). 
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The instrumental pe in b1-e, therefore, most probably signi- 
fied a degree of difference just as after comparatives, inasmuch 
as the time element inherent in bi is compared *° by implication 
with some other (earlier) time. 

In view of the synonymous ablative-instrumental pan the 
foregoing explanation of the instrumental form pe in bi-e 
seems to me more convincing than that offered by Delbriick 
(Synkretismus, 161-162, § 14) who assumes that the instru- 
mental case after 61 represents an original locative. Where bi 
had a locative sense Delbriick’s hypothesis is undoubtedly cor- 
rect (cf. bt handau) but where 61 had a temporal force the com- 
parative notion of time may be involved (as shown above), which 
fact renders improbable the assumption that the instrumental 
pe in bi-pe represents an original locative (> temporal). 


XI. Concerning the Use of the Preposition at in Mk 38, 9; et 
skip habatp west at imma, iva tpocKaprepy 
“ That a ship should be kept (in attendance) for him”. 


In place of at imma we should have expected simply the 
dative form imma (‘for him’, dativus commodi) —airé. The 
phrase at imma, therefore, obviously renders an idiomatic devia- 
tion from the Greek. 

The preposition at here evidently has a locative force; i. e., 
at wma ‘near him, at hand for him’, which is equivalent in 
thought to the Grk. dative air@ = ‘ [should be kept in readiness] 
for him’. 

Perhaps the Goth. scribe was in the use of at influenced by 
the Latin text (e) praesto esset = ‘(should be) near by = at. 


ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


1° With Goth. bi-be =‘ then’ compare the OS aftar (originally com- 
parative) thiu ‘later by this much’ > ‘after this, thereupon, then’, 
similarly OE efter py, OHG after thiu; OHG ér thiu ‘earlier by this 
much ’ > ‘ formerly, then’. 

These examples in West Germ. clearly show the comparative force 
inherent in the notion ‘then’ as ‘later (after), earlier (before) than 
some other time’ (with OS after thiu compare the scribal gloss Goth. 
aftar pata for bi-pe, L 8, 1). 
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The text of Seneca’s Dialogues, despite the fundamental 
character of Gertz’s great contribution to the subject in his edi- 
tion of 1886 and the work of later editors, Hermes Bourgery, 
Waltz, still presents a large number of important problems for 
solution or at all events for discussion. Subjoined are brief dis- 
cussions of a few points in the first six books of the Dialogi, that 
is, the Providentia, the Constantia Sapientis, the three books De 
Ira, and the Consolatio ad Marciam. 


I, 6, 7 (Hermes, 19): prono animam loco posui: ¢ trahitur; 
adtendite modo et videbitis quam brevis ad libertatem et 
quam expedita ducat via. 

If trahitur is to be retained, it must be borne in mind that 
trahere animam very definitely means, as Gertz ad loc. reminds 
us, “ to drag out one’s days ”; cf. Octavia, 244. This excludes at 
once the conj. of Van der Vliet: < sequitur qua> trahitur, and 
of Brakman (Miscella Tertia, p. 1): < sine i> trahitur. Basore 
(Loeb Series, Moral Essays of Seneca I, p. 45) trans. correctly: 
“if it is prolonged ”, though in that case one might expect in 
the Latin text to find trahitur followed by a mark of interroga- 
tion. 

I believe that Hermes is right however in doubting trahitur 
and referring us to the verb transeo by his conj. transituram. 
My own suggestion is: < vt non > transitur. The whole sentence 
then translates: “I have set life on a downward slope; the pas- 
sage over is not effected by violence; just watch and you will 
see how short, how open the path that leads to freedom.” Cf. 
Dial. 6, 20, 3 fin. licet uno gradu ad libertatem transire, where 
uno gradu transire is a closely comparable phrase. The paleo- 
graphical auspices are good, I think, for the suggested reading. 


II, 4, 3 (Hermes, 25): sicut maximum argumentum est im- 
peratoris armis virisque pollentis tuta securitas in 
hostium terra. 

I question the soundness of the word tuta. Basore translates 
“his quiet unconcern ”, but he is forcing the meaning of tuta 
in reaching that result. Waltz (Sénéque, Dialogues, IV, p. 40) 
writes: “une sécurité parfaite”, and this “complete uncon- 
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cern” is what I take the phrase to mean, but in that case one 
would expect tota. Cf. 5, 13, 7: quantum mali habeat ira, ubi 
hominum praepotentium potestate tota utitur. 

In 11, 3, 5 I strongly suspect that Schultess may in the same 
way be right with his sincerus et totus litterarum amor for the 
sincerus et tutus of A. I have examined Gronovius’ defence for 
tutus in this passage of the Cons. ad Polybium and find it uncon- 
vincing. Nor has it appealed to Waltz who alters the ms. text 
from tutus to rectus. Cf. also Epp. Mor. 77. 4: (vita) ubicum- 
que desines, si bene desines, tota est. 


II, 9, 1 (Hermes, 32): aliorum omnium non consilia, sed 
fraudes et insidiae et motus animorum inconditi sunt, 
quos casibus adnumerat; omne autem fortuitum circa 
nos saevit et in vilia. 

A: et invitia. Dett.: et iniuria, adopted by Waltz (“ all that 
is the product of chance rages around us, including harm done 
us ”’). 

But it may well be that A is right after all, the sentence 
meaning: “ but everything that is fortuitous rages madly about 
us, and against vices”. You, Serenus, are apt to think of only 
the good man suffering from chance, but as a matter of fact all 
alike, even the wicked so suffer. Seneca has stated the point 
clearly in 6, 16, 8 fin.: moverer, si esset cuique fortuna pro 
moribus et numquam mala bonos sequerentur: nunc video ex- 
empto discrimine eodem modo malos bonosque iactari. It would 
no doubt be smoother Latin to have written: et in nos et in 
vitia, but the very variation in the prepositions would constitute 
a characteristic Silver Latin trick, just as the balancing of the 
concrete nos by the abstract vitia would be another. 


II, 12, 2 (Hermes, 35): non ideo quicquam inter illos pueros- 
que interesse quis dixerit, quod illis talorum nucumve 
et aeris minuti avaritia est, his auri argentique et 
urbium. 


It is curious that the word urbium, occurring in a list descrip- 
tive of the toys of later years, should have escaped the suspicion 
justly due it; only Karsten has noted the incongruity and sug- 
gested untonum. 

The proper word is certainly orbiwm in the sense of “ circular 
tables ”, a form of extravagance of which Roman aristocrats were 
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especially fond. These tables were sections of the trunks of rare 
trees, chosen for their fine grain and natural pattern, and then 
polished to a mirror-like surface. Dio Cassius (61, 10, 3) says 
that Seneca himself owned five hundred such tables, and even 
after all exaggeration is discounted, obviously orbes were some- 
thing Seneca knew well, and might very well mention as one of 
the things over which grown men went mad. 

There are references to these orbes in Juvenal, 1, 137-8, and 
Martial, 2, 43; in both these cases the precise word orbes is used. 
Much to the point are Seneca’s own words, 12, 11, 6: omnia ista 
quae imperita ingenia ... suspiciunt, lapides, aurum, argen- 
tum, et magni levatique mensarwm orbes, terrena sunt pondera. 
If Dio is right, Seneca bore his burdens manfully in this regard. 

Note in this passage just quoted from the ad Helviam the 
order of the ideas, aurum, argentum, et . . . mensarum orbes. 


III, 1, 5 (Hermes, 47): non vides ut omnium animalium, 
— ad nocendum insurrexerunt, praecurrant notae 
etc. 

Gertz inserts < irae > before praecurrant, feeling the necessity 
of a substantive other than notae on which omnium animalium 
may depend, and taking the text as it stands, one is disposed to 
concur in this judgment. Contra however Basore in Loeb text 
(Moral Essays, I, 108). 

A, teste Gertz, reads: oiu aialiu, with contraction signs over 
the i and u of the first word, and the first i and the u of the 
second word, a very dazzling combination of letters in the Lom- 
bard minuscules, as anyone can easily demonstrate for himself. 
Now Hermes suggests in app. crit. ad loc. that one would expect 
omnibus in animalibus, and having regard to this suggestion and 
the A reading as reported by Gertz, I propose: omni in anima- 
li[um]. The in being misread and attached to omni to produce 
an apparent genitive plural, an error of adaptation in the word 
animali by the addition of a wm becomes not improbable. 

The transition from a singular omni in animali to the plurals 
following is not difficult when one reflects how thin the line is in 
English between “in every animal” and “in all animals”. In 
any event such shifts do not much concern Seneca; see Hermes, 
app. crit. 1, 2, 7 (p. 4, 1. 20) and references there, also app. crit. 
ad 1, 6,4: orationis aequalitatis Seneca non nimis curiosus est. 


q 
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Note too ili in 9, 7, 6 following immediately after quibus, and 
in 9, 8, 3 utrique directly after pauperibus locupletibusque. 
Other examples in Uhl, Quaest. Crit. in Senecae Dialogos, p. 
47. 


III, 10, 1 (Hermes, 56-7): Itaque numquam adsumet ratio in 
adiutorium improvidos et violentos impetus... 
quos numquam comprimere possit, nisi pares illis 
similisque opposuerit [ut irae metum, inertiae, iram, 
timori cupiditatem |. 

Gertz rejects the list of examples, followed by Hermes. Cor- 
nelissen retains it changing iram to industriam. I believe (so 
also Basore and Bourgery) that they are mistaken, and that the 
text is sound. 

Gertz thinks that the list must correspond to the description 
of the character in paragraph 2 following, but the necessity is 
not objectively established. Seneca appears to have had roughly 
in mind here a sort of circular psychological action which may 
be amplified thus. Anger is checked by Fear; (Fear produces 
Inaction) ; Inaction is spurred up again by a return of Anger; 
(Anger is again checked by Fear) ; Fear is overcome by Desire; 


(Desire stimulates Anger once again) ; and thus the gamut of 
contradictory emotions has been run. Therefore Seneca’s psy- 
chology is correct even if the statement is much abbreviated in 
its expression. 


III, 16, 5 (Hermes, 63): procedam in tribunal non furens nec 
infestus sed vultu legis et illa sollemnia verba leni 
magis gravique quam rabida voce concipiam. 

The phrase vultu legis has given offence since the days of the 
first editions; thus we have the conj. of Pincianus, endorsed by 
Gertz with a “forte probandum” and commended by Hermes 
with a “ speciose ”: vultu leni et illa sollemnia verba magis gravi 
quam rabida voce concipiam. 

It is the unusual character of the phrase “ with the mien of 
the law ” that arouses doubt, and no doubt it is bold. I suggest 
that the original reading was: sed < velut> vultu legis, where 
in accordance with the general Latin practice the boldness of a 
phrase is qualified by the apologetic particle. 
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IV, 11, 4 (Hermes, 83): nec ideo (sapiens) iram magnum quid- 
dam putet, quia formidini est, quoniam quidem etiam 
contemptissima timentur ut venena f¢ et ossa pestifera 
et morsus. 

I am convinced (as also Basore, and Bourgery, though the 
latter with doubts) that all the attempts to emend this passage 
on the extensive scale represented by the collection in Hermes’ 
app. crit., are to no purpose. The reference is obviously to cer- 
tain things easily despised (contemptissima) in themselves, but 
feared as instruments of magic. I suggest however that morsus 
should be corrected to versus, the carmina, that is, that go with 
the venena and the ossa pestifera. On these carmina cf. Caesar, 
B.G. 6, 14. The fact that the versus was not understood in 
this connection led at some point in the tradition to the altera- 
tion to morsus. 

None of the changes suggested by the emenders seems to pay 
the slightest attention to the example following. Wild beasts 
are held in by a thing contemptible in itself, a string with red 
feathers on it, but potent because of the fears that it excites in 
them. The inherent silliness of the material of magic incanta- 
tions compares with the string and the red feathers, the terror 
felt by most people about magic to the panic alarm of the hunted 
animals. 


IV, 20, 4 (Hermes, 90): et quia aliis contra iram, aliis contra 
tristitiam remediis utendum est nec dissimillimis 
tantum ista sed contrariis curanda sunt, semper ei f 
occurremus quod increverit. 

Gertz, followed by Hermes, suspects the text as it stands above, 
the reading of A; Gertz originally suggested swis before et, but 
subsequently (edition of 1886) rite after ei. Neither of these 
appeals to Hermes. Castiglioni (Athenaeum, IX, 3, p. 11), 
agreeing with Stangl (introd. to Hermes’ edition, p. xix), 
defends the text, but his citation, Epp. Mor. 68, 7, seems to me 
simply to furnish a parallel for the phrase ec occurremus rather 
than to confirm the A reading. It is the logic of the sentence 
that is at fault as things stand; it should say “ since the remedies 
against anger are one thing and those against depression another, 
and since they must be cured in ways that are not only unlike 
but even absolute opposites, we shall face that fault which has 
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become the greater by appropriate methods of cure.” Hence 
Gertz suis and subsequently rite. 

I propose: semper ei occurremus quod increverit < ut visum 
erit >,—“ as shall seem best”. The scribe in returning to his 
exemplar caught the second erit, and thought that he had com- 
pleted the sentence, as he had just written those letters. 


IV, 33, 1 (Hermes, 102): potentiorum iniuriae hilari vultu, 
non patienter tantum ferendae sunt; facient iterum 
si se fecisse crediderint. 

The si- clause seems inadequate; hence Hermes and Allers 
have proposed si se laesisse crediderint. That however strikes 
me as making Seneca much too obvious; I propose: si se<mel> 
fecisse crediderint, where according to a relatively common 
Senecan practice the pronoun subject of the infinitive is omitted. 
The translation is: “ they will do them again if they think they 
have done them once”. There is a smartness about that way of 
putting it which is Senecan. 


VI, 1, 8 (Hermes, 153): nam volnerum quogue sanitas facilis 
est, dum a sanguine recentia sunt; tune et uruntur et 
in altum revocantur et digitos scrutantium recipiunt 
ubi corrupta in malum ulcus verterunt. 

I venture to suspect the verb revocantur. On both sides of it 
we have an extremely concrete surgical idea, wruntur and digitos 
scrutantium recipiunt, and, to say the least, an expression which 
would have to be metaphorically interpreted like revocantur is 
very curious in the connection. 

Basore (Loeb, II, 9) translates “opened up to the very bot- 
tom”, and Waltz (Dialogues, III, 14) “(il faut) sonder la 
profondeur des chairs”. With these renderings I agree, but do 
not see just how they are derived from in altum revocantur. 

I hazard the suggestion that revocantur is for recavantur. Cav 
for voc, with metathesis of the letters, is the same type of error 
as bon for nob (bonis, nobis) ; see Gertz, App. Post. p. 432, IV, 
1, a. It is true that the verb recavo is not quoted in the lexx. at 
present available, but cavo is found in Pliny N. H. 7, 70, in at 
least a quasi-medical sense: dentes cavantur tabe pituitae. 

The meaning becomes perfectly clear with recavantur; 
wounds that have gone infected are cauterized, are scooped out 
deep, admit the fingers of probing doctors.” 
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VI, 11, 2 (Hermes 164-5): hoc (i. e. huc) omnis ista quae in 
foro litigat, spectat in theatris, in templis precatur 
turba dispari gradu vadit: et quae diligis, veneraris 


et quae despicis unus exaequabit cinis. hoc ¢ videlicet 
illa Pythicis oraculis adscripta: NOSCE TE. 


All the conjectural efforts to improve this passage go on the 
assumption that the second hoc is a neut. sing. accus. Thus 
Hermes: dicit after videlicet; Gertz: videre iubet; Waltz: indi- 
cat. All of these add vox after adscripta. Favez (quoted in 
Basore, app. crit. ad loc.) : videre licet with the addition of voce 
after adscripta. 

But it would be more natural to suppose that it once again 
stands for huc as in the preceding sentence, and that meaning 
will go well with the verb videre in the sense: “looks in this 
direction”. I read the sentence thus: hoc (i.e. huc) videre 
licet illam Pythicis oraculis adscriptam vocem; “in this direc- 
tion the famous utterance recorded in the Pythian oracles may 
be regarded as looking.” As for the disappearance of voce (with 
bar over the e) it may be added that voce and nosce do not look 
very different in the script of A. 


VI, 19, 6 (Hermes, 180): nulla publica clades prospicitur, 
nulla privata: non sollicitus futuri pendet ex eventu 
semper incertiora rependenti. 

A: semper in certiora dependenti. The participle has been 
emended, as in the Hermes text, by Lipsius, to reponents by 
Gertz in app. crit., to spondente (so in text, spondenti in app. 
crit.) by Waltz. 

Perhaps the true reading is defendentt. The future is, so to 
speak, a position we should all like to assail successfully, but it 
has a succession of defensive lines of which we know nothing, 
and these it successively defends. I translate: “he does not 
hang, the slave of the future, on the distant event, which always 
keeps defending unknown secrets.” 


VI, 21, 5 (Hermes, 184): fixus est cuique terminus: manebit 
semper, ubi positus est, nec illum ulterius diligentia 
aut gratia promovebit. sic habe te illum ex consilio 
perdidisse. 


A: sic habent illum ulterius diligentiam ex consilio perdi- 
disse. Haase: sic habe; Madvig: te. Madvig, Gertz, and 
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Hermes simply suppress the words ulterius diligentiam after 
illum. Waltz replaces them with: aeterno divinae mentis, com- 
menting (Sénéque, Dialogues, III, p. 10): “la restitution de 
aeterno peut étre considérée comme stire; la correction dwinae 
mentis, un peu plus conjecturale, est certainement dans le sens.” 
I suggest: sic habe te illum ultra ius diligentem ex consilio 
perdidisse ; “ regard the matter thus, that you, loving him beyond 
what was right, lost him in accordance with a fixed plan.” The 
argument of the whole chapter is that Marcia’s son had lived his 
appointed span; vixit enim quantum debuit vivere, par. 4. 
Marcia’s attitude, for all its affection (diligentem), is unreason- 
able (ultra ius) ; the consilium which governs destiny had already 
determined exactly what was ius in the case of Marcia’s son. 


VI, 22, 8 (Hermes, 187): fles, quod alicui tuorum mori necesse 
fuit? paene non licuit. 

For paene non licuit of A Waltz suggests, happily I think, 
the reading: alicut paene non licuit. It seems inevitable that 
there is a contrast implied between the death of Marcia’s son 
for whom mori necesse fuit, and that of her father for whom 
paene non licuit, and in that case each limb of the sentence 
requires an alicui. However for paleographical reasons I should 
write: paene non licuit < alicui > where the fact of almost iden- 
tical forms licutt and alicui standing side by side would explain 
the disappearance of one or the other. Stylistically also this 
order has the value of contrasting the two altcut’s chiastically. 


VI, 25, 3 (Hermes, 191) : aeternarum rerum per libera et vasta 
spatia dimissi ¢ non illos interfusa maria discludunt 
nec altitudo montium aut inviae valles aut incertarum 
vada Syrtium. 

The A reading is: eternarum (the rum compendiously) rerum 
per liberam & vasta. spatia dimissi etc. Such at least is Gertz’s 
determination of the manus prima. Gertz inserts potiti after 
rerum, and sunt after dimissi. Waltz reads dimissos with F, 
and Schultess aeterna rerum . . . dimensos. 

Mueck (Dissert. Inaug. Marburg. 1890, p. 7) notes several 
examples from Seneca of the use of the neuter plural adjective 
without loca to indicate regions. I believe that per libera et 
vasta is to be so regarded, and further that spatia is actually the 
truncated form of spatiantur. I then place a semicolon after 
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dimisst, the whole clausula appearing thus: aeternarum rerum 
per libera et vasta spatiantur dimissi. Cf. 9,4, 7: sive (virtus) 
spatiatur et se utitur suo iure, where from the context it appears 
that spatiatur means to walk without restraint, with a sense of 
full freedom. This would seem appropriate for a description of 
the unfettered activities of released (dimissi) spirits, ushered 
into the free and open ranges of eternal things. For cf. 11, 9, 
8: et nunc libere illic vagatur, and the excellent parallel in 12, 
11, 6: interim celeri et volucri cogitatione divina perlustrat. 
See also 6, 23, 2: vagi per omne. 

Immediately below, combining the reading of F: omnia plana 
with a conjectural < tlis > coming between the omnia and the 
plana, thus occupying the same emphatic position as the preced- 
ing tllos in my rearrangement of that part of the sentence, I 
read: omnia < illis > plana, for which I think the sunt following 
shortly afterwards will serve as verb. 

W. H. ALEXANDER. 
DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS, 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, 
EpMONTON, CANADA. 


ON SUETONIUS, NERO, 33.1. 


In the Classical Weekly, xxvi (1933), p. 151, H. C. Nutting 
says of my translation of “ Denique bustum eius consaepiri nisi 
humili levique maceria neglexit,” that it reads as if the active 
form of the infinitive had been used by Suetonius. That is quite 
true, but I trust it is not necessary to add that I did not mistake 
consaepiri for an active or for a deponent. Nutting’s explana- 
tion of the meaning of the sentence is, that Nero gave slight 
heed to the scant honoring of the place of Claudius’s burning; 
i.e. he did not intervene and arrange for the proper marking 
of the spot. Professor Knapp, in an editorial footnote, says: 
“T take it that Professor Nutting would translate thus: ‘ He dis- 
regarded the fact that the funeral-place was being fenced about 
(by nothing except) etc.’” This seems a fair interpretation, 
but both translations seem to indicate that the place was fenced 
about by someone other than Nero, and that he did not intervene 
and have a better job done; the question naturally arises, by 
whom was the fencing done, and when. To my mind “ bustum 
consaepiri ” simply means the enclosing of the bustum, and that 
idea is expressed by my translation. It might have been safer 
for one’s reputation as a grammarian to follow Holland’s version, 
“Finally, he neglected the place of his funerall fire, suffering 
it to be empaled, but with sleight stuffe and low railes of timber” 
(Holland follows the reading materia of all the manuscripts, 
instead of the conjecture maceria, which is accepted by Ihm and 
by most modern editors) ; or that of Stahr: “ Endlich liess er 
aus Nichtachtung seine Brandstitte nur mit einer niedrigen 
und schlechten Mauer umgeben.” Except for the slight risk 
involved (which I feel inclined to run) my rendering seems 
more concise and equally explicit; all three seem to me better 
than those suggested in the Classical Weekly. 

Besides the mere translation the passage in Nero 33. 1 suggests 
several interesting problems; otherwise it would hardly be worth 
discussing. First of all, what is the meaning of bustum? The 
word is defined by Paul. Fest. s. v. as follows: “ Bustum proprie 
dicitur locus, in quo mortuus est combustus et sepultus, dici- 
turque bustum, quasi bene ustum; ubi vero combustus quis 
tantummodo, alibi vero est sepultus, is locus ab urendo ustrina 
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vocatur; sed modo busta sepulcra appellamus; cf. Servius ad 
Aen. xi. 201. These statements, exclusive of the false etymology 
and sometimes of the use of ustrina, are so abundantly confirmed 
by the passages cited in the Thes. Ling. Lat., that further evi- 
dence seems unnecessary. Suetonius has bustum in three places. 
In Jul. 84.5, “bustum frequentarunt (Iudaei),” the reference 
is clearly to the place where his body was burned. Was it also 
the place where his bones (or ashes) lay, as is demanded by the 
proper and original meaning of the word? According to Cassius 
Dio, xliv. 51. 1, before the altar which now marks the spot had 
been set up, Caesar’s freedmen had taken up his bones and 
deposited them in the family tomb. This is believed to be the 
tumulus Iuliae (Top. Dict. Anc. Rome, p. 542), which was 
perhaps also sometimes called C. Iulii tumulus (Livy, Perioch. 
142; not 140, as in the Top. Dict.). This disposal of the 
dictator’s bones seems probable enough according to Roman 
usage. It might be questioned because of the number of things 
which were burned with Caesar’s body (Suet. Jul. 84.3, 4), 
which would seem to have made the collecting of his bones, if 
any were left unconsumed, or of any authentic ashes, a difficult 
matter; because of the troublous times which followed; and 
because of the belief that he had been transported to heaven 
(Jul. 88): perhaps also because the spot was marked by the 
altar and the column of Numidian marble, in lieu of the usual 
tumulus. If we accept Dio’s testimony, Suetonius should, 
according to the definition of Festus, have used the word ustrina. 
That he did not do so is not surprising. The word is rare, 
except in inscriptions (Suetonius nowhere uses it), and seems 
commonly (if not always) to be used of crematories connected 
with great family tombs: ustrinum Antoninorum, ustrinum 
Domus Augustae (Top. Dict. p. 545); or with such common 
burial places as columbaria (Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 369, 
note 6). Moreover they were not loca religiosa (Ibid. p. 381) 
and they were forbidden within the city by the Twelve Tables 
(Cic. de Leg. ii. 58). It seems probable that Suetonius here 
used the word in its proper sense, and not in the later one of a 
tomb, which would certainly be out of place in this connection. 
In Nero 38. 2, ad monumentorum bustorumque deversoria plebe 
compulsa, the word is contrasted with monumentorum and may 
perhaps be used in its proper sense; it is probably more naturally 
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taken as a synonymn for sepulcrorum, although taking refuge 
in busta would emphasize the wretched plight of the commons. 

In Nero 33.1 there are several problems connected with the 
use of the word. In Claud. 45 we are told that Claudius was 
buried with the usual pomp of imperial funerals and enrolled 
among the gods, an honor neglected and finally annulled by 
Nero; cf. Nero 9. The splendor of his obsequies is confirmed 
by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 69 and xiii. 2, where he calls it censorium 
funus) and by Dio, lx. 35.2. Tacitus in the former of his two 
references says: “funeris solemne perinde ac divo Augusto cele- 
bratur, aemulante Agrippina proaviae Liviae magnificentiam,” 
and Dio uses substantially the same language, adding the name 
of Nero to that of Agrippina. Naturally, it seems to me, this 
would imply that his ashes were taken to the Mausoleum of 
Augustus, a supposition which is perhaps supported by his 
inclusion in the family of Augustus in the inscriptions from the 
arch at Pavia (Dessau, 107). Of this however we have no direct 
evidence (Top. Dict. p. 334); an additional argument in its 
favor is perhaps that the same thing is true of Tiberius, although 
it is generally assumed that his ashes were deposited in the 
Mausoleum on the ground that their exclusion would surely have 
been emphasized by our classical authorities (Top. Dict. l.c.). 
Why should not this also be assumed in the case of Claudius, 
particularly in view of the language used by Tacitus and Dio? 
But Suetonius may use the word bustum here in its proper sense, 
and there may have been somewhere a tumulus Claudi. 

If the ashes of Claudius actually found rest in the Mausoleum, 
his body would naturally have been cremated in the ustrinum 
connected with that monument (Top. Dict. p. 545), and the 
reference to his bustum by Suetonius is meaningless; if it is 
authoritative, it is good evidence that Claudius did not have a 
place in the Mausoleum. If not, where were his ashes taken? 
Perhaps to the sepultura gentis Claudiae sub Capitolio, which 
is not to be identified with the so-called Sepulcrum Claudiorum 
(Top. Dict. p. 487); perhaps they were buried on the spot 
where his body was cremated. We may compare the disposal 
of the ashes of Nero in the family tomb of the Domitii (Suet. 
Nero 50), where his tomb is called monimentum, but in Nero 
57. 1, tumulum. In Claud. 46, among the omens that foretold 
that emperor’s death, is cited the striking by lightning of the 
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tomb (monumentum) of his father Drusus. Since it is all but 
certain that Drusus was consigned to the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
“the tomb of his father Drusus” apparently refers to that 
edifice. It is natural enough for Suetonius so to designate the 
tomb in that connection; for the striking of the Mausoleum 
would not necessarily be an omen of the death of Claudius 
(whether or not his ashes were there); but the striking of 
Drusus’ tomb in the Mausoleum, or of the Mausoleum referred 
to as the container of his tomb, would be such an omen. Since 
in Livy, Perioch. 142, we are told that the ashes of Drusus 
were put in tumulo C. Iulii, it seems barely possible that tumulus 
C. Iulii is a loose, or erroneous designation of the Mausoleum, 
especially in view of the fact that the evidence for the collection 
and disposal of the ashes of the divine Julius is so scanty. The 
writer of the Periocha may have thought that the ashes were 
later deposited in the Mausoleum, or he may have disregarded 
chronology. It is usually supposed that he referred to the 
tumulus Iuliae (Top. Dict. p. 542); if so, he was doubtless 
wrong. 

Who enclosed the bustum of Claudius with a low and mean 
wall? Obviously Nero, if Suetonius is to be trusted. When 
did he do it? Probably not at the time of the splendid public 
funeral, unless it was a temporary wall, to be replaced later by 
a better one; that would be out of keeping with the effort of 
Nero and Agrippina to emulate the magnificence of the obsequies 
of Augustus. When did Nero neglect to supply a better wall? 
Most naturally, I should say, when he annulled the deification 
of Claudius, which Smilda (Vita Claudi, p. 175) with proba- 
bility assumes to have been the time when Nero almost utterly 
destroyed the temple of Claudius which was begun by Agrippina 
and restored or rebuilt by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 9.1). These 
questions and their answers have some bearing on the translation 
of our passage, of which, however, enough has been said. 

Was it usual to surround busta by a wall? It seems probable 
enough, but the information about busta in our dictionaries of 
antiquities is provokingly scanty, and nothing is said on that 
point, I think, either by Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 380, or in 
the long article “ Funus ” in Daremberg and Saglio. Marquardt 
gives us the best account of a bustum; he says, among other 
things, that after the body had been cremated, the bones were 
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collected and placed in an urn. The urn was set in the midst 
of the ashes of the funeral pyre and covered with earth; then a 
tumulus was erected over the spot. If the body was not burnt 
and buried in the same place, the former ceremony was per- 
formed in an ustrina. Thus we see that bustum and tumulus 
were frequently synonymous; in fact, they ought always to be 
so when the former word is used in its strict sense. Now it seems 
clear from such literary testimony as we have, as well as from 
the Etruscan tumuli surviving at Cervetri and elsewhere, that 
such structures had a foundation of stone about their base, and 
so might perhaps be said to be “surrounded by a wall”; the 
“wall” however was not something external, but the xpyzis of 
the tumulus (Casaubon on Nero 33). In the note referred to, 
Casaubon says: “semper autem monimenta suorum sepiebant 
veteres, tenuiores quidem maceria aut humili aliqua levique 
materia; honestiores vero lorica e silice vel saxo aut marmore.” 
The reference to “humili aliqua levique materia” seems to 
have been inspired by the reading materia in Suet. Nero 33.1 
(now generally abandoned) ; at least I can find no other refer- 
ence to a wooden wall in such cases. The first example which 
Casaubon cites in support of his general statement is Suet. 
Nero 50, “in eo monimento solium porphyritici marmoris cir- 
cumsaeptum est lapide Thasio”; in Nero 57 the same monu- 
ment is referred to as a tumulus. In Virgil, Culex 395 ff. the 
construction of a tumulus, with a xpy7is of marble is thus 
described : 


Congestum cumulavit opus atque aggere multo 
telluris tumulus formatum crevit in orbem. 
Quem circum lapidem levi de marmore formans 
conserit, assiduae curae Memor. 


Digest xi. 7.37, “si amplum quid aedificari testator iusserit, 
veluti incircum porticationes, eos sumptus funeris causa non 
esse,” which Casaubon also cites in this connection, is something 
quite different. 

All this seems to suggest that bustum in Nero 33.1 was not 
only the place where the body of Claudius was burned, but also 
the place where his ashes were deposited and surmounted by a 
tumulus; that this tumulus for some unknown reason was not 
surrounded at once with a foundation wall, but only after Nero 
had ceased to honor the memory of his predecessor, and probably 
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after the death of Agrippina. But it is questionable just how 
much reliance can be placed on this sentence. 

In the Thes. Ling. Lat., s. v. bustum, all the references to the 
word in Suetonius are put together under the caption “ 2. latiore 
sensu i.q. tumulus (rogus, sepulcrum)”. This seems doubtful; 
at least, the matter seems to call for further consideration. 


JOHN C. ROLFE. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


APULEIUS, MET. 1, 9. 12. 


The supposed reading of F¢ here, obseno utero, was plausibly 
changed by Beroaldus to obsepto utero, and that is printed by 
most modern editors. But we are now informed (Giarratano 
and Helm*) that the reading of F (confirmed by A) is obseto, 
and this points pretty clearly to an original obserato, for the 
waved or curved stroke above a letter, which stands for r or r 
plus some vowel, is one of the very easiest things lost in the 
copying of a text. Both obsepio and obsero occur elsewhere in 
Apuleius, but the former much less frequently; the best reason, 
however, for preferring obserato here is that its restoration 
involves a slighter change, and that of a common variety. One 
might, indeed, think also of obsuto, but that word is not used 
by Apuleius, and besides the confusion of wu and e is not one of 
the common errors in this type of writing. 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


ON THE DATES OF PLAUTUS’ CASINA AND 
ITS REVIVAL. 


[The meaning of the word nuwmmus is averse to the contention of 
Mattingly and Robinson that the Casina is an early play of Plautus.] 


The Casina is usually placed by Plautine scholars among the 
latest plays of the dramatist, but now (Cl. Rev. 1933, 52) the 
well known numismatists, Mattingly and Robinson, propose to 
date it among the earliest, about 210 B.C. They argue that the 
novt nummi of Cas. 10 are the first Roman denarii, which, 
according to their theory, were not issued till about 187 B. C., 
secondly, that since line 10 belongs to a passage inserted at a 
revival of the play after Plautus’ death, and since the same 
passage (ll. 14-15) asserts that only the older men of the audi- 
ence had witnessed the first performance, the play must have 
been written as early as 210 B. C. They promise soon to publish 
their evidence in support of their revolutionary dating of the 
denarius. Historians will await this publication with keen 
interest, but readers of Plautus may in the meanwhile examine 
the cogency of the inferences drawn in this article regarding the 
date of the Casina. 

There is no certain evidence regarding the time of the com- 
position of this play, but it seems not to be early. The reference 
to the Bacchae in 980 ff. would harmonize well with the law 
suppressing the cult in 186. Since the cult seems to have come 
to Rome rather slowly after the capture of Tarentum (Cl. Quart. 
1927, 128), it is difficult to believe that a date before 190 could 
be appropriate. It is not likely that Plautus would speak of 
Apulia as nostra terra (1. 72) till after the Punic War and after 
Roman colonists had gone down there in some numbers (198-2 
B. C.). Line 334 (human Joves) is usually assumed to be a 
reference to the Huhemerus of Ennius. The year 210 is of 
course too early for that. References to hard times and money 
lending (21-28) are ubiquitous, and we do not know whether 
the lines belong to the first or to the revised prologue. What 
will surprise Plautine scholars most is the attribution of a play 
so largely polymetric and so independent in treatment to an 
early date. On this point I need only refer to the articles of 
Arnold (Cl. Rev. 1925, 160) and Sedgwick (Cl. Rev. 1925, 55 
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and Cl. Quart. 1930, 106). In a word, it would require com- 
pelling arguments to convince us that the Casina was composed 
as early as 210 B. C. 

The authors rest their chief argument upon the meaning of 
nummus in Plautus, holding that it regularly stands for the 
didrachm of South Italy, which they assume to be the standard 
coin at Rome in Plautus’ day. This definition is surprising both 
because Plautus usually avoids translating Greek technical terms 
into Italian ones for fear of marring the Greek tone of the plays, 
and also because before and after Plautus nummus usually means 
“coin,” “ piece,” “ money,” well down to the Gracchan day. In 
Plautus the word nwmmus is modified by aureus or Philippeus or 
auri some seventeen times, and the phrase argentt nummus occurs 
six times in the plays (see Lodge’s Lezicon). In the Duilian 
inscription (C. J. L. I?, 25) there are gold, silver, and bronze 
numet. At Luceria, about 200 B. C. (C. I. L. I?, 401) a fine of 
nummi L is recorded for a slight offense. In view of the data 
we have about early Lucerian coinage the victoriate is probably 
meant. In Cato’s de Agric., written about 175 B. C., nummus 
may mean “ money” (14, 3) or “coin” (sestertit nummi, 144, 
3; 145, 2). “Coins” is certainly the meaning in the revised 
prologue of the Casina, whatever its date. Terence uses the word 
for “coin ”—Greek money, of course. In Phorm. 38 a slave 
pays a trifling debt, probably a few obols, and calls them pauatl- 
lulum nummorum; and in Heaut. 601-6, after mentioning a 
thousand drachmas, Terence calls them 1000 nummi. 

Inscriptions of the Gracchan period use the word for “ coins,” 
defining it by HS or vict., when definite sums are meant. Thus, 
C. I. L. I?, 583, 1. 48 (123 B. C.) has HS. N., while 584, 1. 25 
(117 B. C.) uses the term vict(oriati) n(ummi). Lucilius has 
the same usage, though he can employ nummus for sestertius 
without the adjective (327, 440, 500). In view of the history of 
the word at Rome, and in view of the fact that Plautus dislikes to 
use specific Latin words for Greek terms in any way that would 
take the mind away from the Greek setting we can only be 
skeptical of the suggestion that the “ Romane-Campanian ” di- 
drachm is invariably meant in the eighty and more places where 
nummus occurs in Plautus. A careful reading of his plays 
will prove that when undefined it stands rather for any silver 
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piece of small denomination of Athens: tetradrachm, didrachm, 
drachm, triobol, and even obol. When our dramatists adapt 
plays from Europe for the stage in New York, they do not 
translate sums into dollars and cents if they are trying to keep 
the atmosphere, nor on the other hand do they retain little known 
terms like florins, crowns, and lire: they find some compromise, 
even if it be inexact. 

Now let us see what values we can find for nwmmus in Plautus, 
As we have seen, nummus is a generic term when modified by 
aureus or Philippeus or argenti. In the Rudens (1323 ff.) the 
piece referred to is doubtless the tetradrachm, since the offer 
for a service goes up by stages through 300, 400, 500, 600, 700, 
1000, 1100 nummi, and then to one talent. The leap from 2200 
drachmas to 6000 would not be very plausible. Similarly in the 
Persa the nwummus very probably stands for the tetradrachm. 
Plautus’ prices for slave-girls run between 20 and 60 minas, 
whereas in Pers. 36 we should have to assume a price of only 12 
minas, if the nummus were a didrachm. In Pers. 665 the price 
for another girl is 60 minas. In Menaechmi (290) pigs for 
sacrifice sell at a nummus. To judge from Heichelheim’s price 
lists (Wirtsch. Schwankungen, 50) the tetradrachm is reasonable 
for the time of the Greek original of Plautus. 

The only place in Plautus where nwmmus must stand for 
didrachm is Truc. 561, where the equation is explicit. It may 
be the reasonable equation in Pseud. 809, where a haughty cook 
says that, while others serve for a drachma per day, he demands 
a nummus (didrachm or tetradrachm). But it is the double 
arachm of the Greek original, not of Italy, that is meant. 

In several places, on the other hand, nwmmus seems to be a 
translation of obol, triobol, or any small coin, in expressions that 
are equivalent to “not a penny,” “not a farthing” (cf. Bacch. 
609 ; Capt. 331; Hpid. 330; Most. 1011; Pseud. 356, 1323, etc). 
In Awl. 108-12 the nummus stands for some small fee or dole 
(at Athens) which the miser is going to collect. A small piece 
like the triobol should be assumed if there is to be a point in the 
remark. In Most. 357 the speaker expresses scorn for young 
men (of Athens) who hire out as mercenaries at 3 nwmmié per 
day. If Philemon was the author of the original, the nummus 
here probably stands for the triobol. Nine obols would be good 
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pay in his day. Six drachmas would be very surprising. In 
other words, Plautus translates the less known Greek denomina- 
tions of his original with nummus. The word means coin, piece, 
or money, as was long ago pointed out. 

The Plautine usage of nwmmus is, therefore, decidedly averse 
to their conclusion. But they offer two other arguments that 
seem to support their contention. They say: 1) “The trinum- 
mus or tres nummi of Plautus’ play, the Trinummus, shows the 
Italian name for the Attic tetradrachm. Livy (34, 52), writing 
of the triumph of Flamininus, tells us that the tetradrachm was 
about equal in weight to these denarii. Plautus’ nwmmus then 
is Livy’s denarius (loc. cit., p. 53).” This assumes that Livy’s 
text used the word “denarius ” for what we have been calling 
the Romano-Campanian didrachm, which weighed about 6.75 
grams. But three of these would weigh about 20 grams whereas 
the Attic tetradrachm would weigh only about 17. Was Rome 
ready to overvalue to the extent of 15% foreign coins that had 
to be melted down and recoined? ‘The usual custom was to 
accept foreign coin at a discount (Livy 38, 11, 8; Pol. 22, 11, 8). 
The explanation of Mommsen (Miinzw. 29, 49 ff.) that the 
Roman denarius and the cistophoric tetradrachm are meant by 
Livy is more plausible. At best Livy would hardly know the 
weights of coins long out of currency; perhaps he had in mind 
the light tetradrachms (Ptolemaic, for instance) that were still 
current in his day. Livy, therefore, does not help us; nor does 
the Trinummus of Plautus. As we have seen the tres nummt in 
the Mostellaria seem to be something like 3-obol pieces. In the 
Trinummus they may be the same, or, since the Sycophant of 
the passage (Trin. 843) pretends to come from “ Seleucia, Mace- 
donia, Asia atque Arabia,” Plautus may have had in mind the 
large cistophorus which passed at 3 denarii. The play belongs 
to about 187, when the coin was well known at Rome. Certainly 


the trinummus is not the Attic tetradrachm, 
They then proceed: 2) “The very name denarius nummus, 


set opposite the SexaAitpos orarnp . . . compels us to think of an 
criginal rate for the denarius of two drachmas.” This allusion, 
I suppose, is to Pollux 9, 80-81. At best Pollux would be a poor 
authority on early Roman coins. But in this instance he is irrele- 
vant for he is interested only in the use of the word vovppos 
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among the Greeks of Sicily and South Italy, citing Aristotle 
and Epicharmus for it. He does not equate it with the denarius 
nummus. 

What, then, are the novi nummi of Casina 10? If this passage 
belongs to the middle of the second century, there are several 
possibilities. Some of the coiners of that period were either 
careless or dishonest. So, for instance, the denarii of L. Sem- 
pronius (Grueber I, 119) are from 20 to 25% short of normal 
weight. After such an issue had been foisted on the public there 
would of course be jokes about the new money. Or the reference 
might be to the uncial asses which had generally lost 30% of 
their weight before Cato died. The dating of the Casina does 
not depend upon the mention of the novi nummt. We shall of 
course be very grateful for a thorough examination of the early 
Roman coinage, but even if the denarius proves to be as late as 
we are now told, the fact will hardly concern students of the 
. Casina. The best evidence still favors a late date (about 186-5) 
for the first production of the play, and a date not far from 150 


B. C. for its revival. 
TENNEY FRANK. 


JoHNS HopPpKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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AULULARIA 561 ff. 


Meg. 
etiam agnum misi. Huc. quo quidem agno sat scio 
magi’ curiosam nusquam esse ullam beluam. 

Meg. uolo ego ex te scire qui sit agnus curio. 

Euc. quia ossa ac pellis totust, ita cura macet. 
quin exta inspicere in sole ei uiuo licet: (565) 
ita is pellucet quasi lanterna Punica. 

Meg. caedundum conduxi ego illum. Luc. tum tu idem 

optumumst 

loces ecferendum; nam iam, credo, mortuost. 


562 curionem Gulielmius: curiosam etiam codd. Nonii 455: vix 
curtonam.— Lindsay. 


There has been no attempt to interpret the above lines in a 
detailed way since that of Prescott in 1907,’ of which Thomas 
(ed. Aulul., 1913) says, “curiosam: supposed to mean ‘made lean 
by care’; the emendation curionem, ‘ priest of a curia, does not 
improve the sense, though it fits in better with the question of 
Megadorus in 563. The most successful attempt to explain this 
passage is that of Prescott, who takes curiosam and curio to be 
transliterations of Greek words xovpidcay and xovpiov, ‘ than this 
beast I have never seen any lamb more in need of a shearing,’ 
i.e. he is complaining because the lamb is old, and has enough 
wool to be a sheep. This, however, is not entirely satisfactory, 
as Euclio in the next line explains that he calls the lamb curio 
because of its leanness; cura macet must in this case be a pun 
ON Koupiov.” 

In spite of the inspiration of Prescott’s interpretation, I feel 
the force of Thomas’s criticism and of one or two other con- 
siderations. Hence, without undertaking a refutation of his 
view, which is really capable of neither conclusive proof nor 


1 Class. Philol. ii, pp. 335 f, to which the reader is referred for the 
prior history and criticism of the question. Subsequently, Anderson 
(Class. Philol. iv (1909), p. 298) observed that this “very attractive 
interpretation ” was “possible only on the hypothesis that coera had 
already been reduced to céra,” thus opening the way for a pun between 
an original w-sound and an original oi-diphthong. But the passage has 
been omitted from consideration in the more recent works dealing with 
Plautus’s relation to his Greek originals. 
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disproof, I do feel that there is an appropriate alternative sug- 
gestion. 

I am sure that cura (564) is a Latin word,? regardless of 
what the origins of curtosam (or curionem) and curio may have 
been, and in any case there is a joke involved in these lines con- 
sisting of a pun of which cura is the climax. Whether it is a 
good joke is another matter; a pun merely shows that at least 
its creator intended to draw from his audience a smile based on 
similarity of sound or derivation, with a difference of sense. I 
doubt if cura macet could have been understood by the audience 
in any sense other than that of the obvious Latin meaning. Thus 
the point of the joke is Latin, and the remainder ought to be 
the same, which is worth mentioning in view of Prescott’s tell- 
ing observation that “the context is clearly Greek,” and of his 
transliteration of curiosam and curio. Modern instances of simi- 
larly constructed puns are common on the stage—the speaker 
uses an unexpected word, the interlocutor questions its use, and 
the first speaker replies with an unforeseen justification. The 
classic example of this kind of joke is Terence’s Phorm. 342 f, 
the cena dubia which is so-called because one is embarrassed as 
to which dainty deserves first attention. 

The earlier part of the act has shown us Euclio returning to 
his house and finding an army of servants in unexpected posses- 
sion. He drives them out of doors long enough to rescue the 
pot of gold, then drives them in again to work, and then solilo- 
quizes, revealing that the household cock has been bribed to dis- 
close the gold to the cooks, wherefore he has slain him for being 
so prying. Thereafter he listens through the long soliloquy of 
Megadorus. Finally the two converse together, Kuclio ever aware 
of his main concern, the precious pot. As he mutters in fear 
of discovery, Megadorus asks why he withdraws from the con- 
versation. “I was—damme, sir—I was framing the complaint 
against you that you deserve.” * First, Euclio inveighs against 


2 Prof. Prescott has kindly written that at the time of his publication 
he felt this difficulty and “ considered reading xovp¢ macet in order to 
avoid a pun between a Greek and a Latin word. This would also meet 
Anderson’s objection.” But while the difficulties mentioned might thus 
be eliminated, I find it hard to suppose that a playwright would carry 
over Greek word-play for an audience of the Roman proletariat of the 
period. 

* Nixon’s trans. (Loeb Library). 
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the alleged five hundred cooks with six hands apiece, who are 
all bent on theft (sc. of the pot). His next grievance is the 
flute girl, who is accused of an unlimited capacity for wine. 
Third, “the provisions—,” but we are not told what is wrong 
with them, for Megadorus interrupts. Euclio seems ready to 
complain of their scantiness, though it would hardly have been 
in character for him to do so—a fact which Plautus or his 
original recognized and hence omitted the actual words of criti- 
cism, which Megadorus forestalls, “ Bless my soul! Why, there’s 
enough for a legion. I even sent a lamb.” 

Recalling Euclio’s fear of animals who might reveal the treas- 
ure, and bearing in mind that a hungry lamb keeps its muzzle 
close to the ground (even indoors!), I suggest translating the 
next speech, “ Well, I am perfectly certain there is nowhere a 
more prying animal than that lamb,” which is a natural com- 
ment for him to make. Curiosus may have the meaning of 
“curious ” in that sense, as is liberally illustrated by the The- 
saurus.* As for curio in the next line, the Thesaurus has no 
translation to suggest. I should propose that Megadorus ask, 
“T wish you would tell me how a lamb can be a curio,” whether 
the latter be a priest of a cwria, a corruption of curiosus, or 
something else. This is quite inconsequential logically as regards 
what precedes; the only connection is in sound, and as it stands 
in our text, the pun is bad and pointless. However, irrelevancies 
abound in Plautus, and one does not expect consistency of him. 
In any case, Megadorus has just asked Euclio a question, and 
Euclio is off his guard. If he explains what he really meant by 
curiosam, he must disclose the fact that he had something to 
conceal, so he recovers and turns the whole incident into another 
intentionally very weak pun, which modern stage directions 
would indicate by calling for a nervous laugh, and he elaborates 
the description into three lines in order to make cura convincing 
in 1. 564. If this is correct, quia ossa ac pellis totust is Euclio’s 
first reference to the meagreness of the lamb, although Strobilus 
and Congrio have already alluded to it (Il. 327, 331).° Mega- 


*E.g. Plaut. Stich. 198, sed curiosi sunt hic complures mali, alienas 
res qui curant studio maximo; Cic. de domo sua 39, in exquirendo iure 


augurum curiosus. 
5 The audience has actually seen the lamb in question. It need not 
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dorus’s reply in 567% is not a brilliant bit of repartee, but he 
seizes upon wiuo (565) to reply, “I bought him for you to kill.” 
To this Euclio replies appropriately, but Megadorus in turn 
ignores his remark with the suggestion that they have a drink 
together. He does this in spite of the fact that there is no joke 
at the end of 568 nor anything else that makes that line appro- 
priate for a transition.® 

A labored explanation of the point of a joke always robs it of 
its essential element, and perhaps this is particularly true of a 
pun, yet thus interpreted there is a joke culminating in 564, 
and the joke is dramatically correct. It makes some sort of sense 
(which curionem in 562 does not) ; it does not involve a trans- 
literation of Greek, which would have been obscure to a Roman 
audience and which would still have been capped by a perfectly 
familiar Latin word; and finally, it motivates 564, though to be 
sure at the expense of leaving curto in 563 unmotivated except 
insofar as any pun is its own motivation. This last is an undeni- 
able objection, but it is certainly not more serious than the objec- 
tions to which other explanations are open, to which explanations 
I must repeat that the present suggestion is put forward as no 
more than an alternative worthy of consideration. 


H. Comrort. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


have really been exceptionally thin; its dramatic purpose is simply to 
prepare the way for a joke on the fat girl, Phrygia (332). 

*This interpretation assumes that ecferendum answers caedundum, 
and it makes of nam iam, credo, mortuost a rather weak ending. Alterna- 
tively, however, this last phrase may be a concise, way of saying, “ He 
was so starved that he must have fallen to pieces and be ready for the 
boneyard,” which, by showing Euclio still truculent, adequately moti- 
vates Megadorus’s change to a more genial subject. If this was in 
Plautus’s mind or that of the actor who interpreted him, we must give 
him credit for more subtlety than often characterised the motoria. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes, LX VII (1932). 


Das Bruchstiick eines Paians von Bakchylides (1-13). Bruno 
Snell identifies the Oxyrhynchus papyrus III 426 with the frag- 
ment of a paean by Bacchylides preserved in Stobaeus ecl. 4, 14, 
3, (cf. Plut. Numa 20, 6). It tells the legend of the founding 
of an Apollo temple, and concludes with a paean to Apollo. The 
end of the epode is probably given by Stobaeus (v. 40). He 
discusses the legend of Melampus (v. 12), and makes compari- 
sons with Sappho’s wedding song (Diehl 55) and the "Hideo of 
Bacchylides. 


OWIS AAHAQN TA ®AINOMENA (14-42). Hans Diller dis- 
cusses Regenbogen’s study: Eine Forschungsmethode antiker 
Naturwissenschaft (Stud. Gesch. Mathem. I 2, 1930, 13 ff.) 
according to which visible phaenomena reveal by analogy unseen 
conditions or processes, which was expressed by Anaxagoras in 
the phrase ra pavopeva. Following Regenbogen Diller 
deals largely with the medical literature of Hippocrates; but 
finds that the ¢awépueva there are not analogical but semeiotic, 
that is to say, they are indications of hidden conditions. In the 
early period of Greek philosophy it is noteworthy that the ob- 
servations men made of their own nature, or in the sphere of 
their activities, furnished dawvopyeva, which by analogy were sup- 
posed to reveal the laws of the universe, which Aristophanes 
ridicules (Clouds 404 ff.). It is in the field of the physico- 
mechanistic cosmogony that this method makes its first appear- 
ance, namely with Anaximenes. It is not to be ascribed to 
Thales, Anaximander, Heraclitus or Parmenides. 


Retractationes (48-46). P. Friedlaender presents as number 
IX of these Latin discussions (cf. AJP. 51, 295) a defense of 
Lucretius I 44-49; X an analysis of Lucr. proem: vv. 1-61, 
de natura; vv. 62-126, de falsa religione; vv. 127-145, revertitur 
poeta ad naturam. The transition to his theme is made with 
vv. 146-149. XI. He emends the MS habes in I 758 to read 
habe<mus>. 


Bellum Antiochicum (47-76). E. Bickermann discusses the 
political circumstances that led to the war between Rome and 
Antiochus III (192-189 B.C.). As soon as Philip V of Mace- 
don was defeated at Cynoscephalae (197 B. C.), Rome’s Eastern 
policy was directed to secure the independence of the cities in 
Asia Minor and thus to create buffer states that would check 
the power of Antiochus III whom they feared. The Syrian king 
claimed Asia Minor as part of his realm by right of conquest. 
The Romans, on their part, said the Syrian kings had failed to 
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assert their authority for nearly a century. When diplomacy 
failed to adjust their differences, Flamininus offered freedom 
to the cities in question, which move threatened the very ex- 
istence of the Syrian monarchy. Thereupon Antiochus III in- 
vaded Thessaly and so brought on the war. Interesting modern 
comparisons give a deeper meaning to the rival policies of the 
Roman republic and the monarchy of Syria. 


Griechisches aus Ciceros Briefen (77-90). M. Rothstein sug- 
gests that exitaovov in Att. 10, 18, 3 must be a corruption of 
émotoAov, due to Greek minusculi. dizAwpa would have been 
offensive to Atticus (cf. Att. 10, 17, 4). In Att. 10, 12°, 2 
he connects trahimur, nec fugiendum with Cleanthes’ ayov 8€ p’, 
Zed, xai od y’ (Epict. Ench. 53). In Quint. Fr. II 
9 (or 10, or 8), following Gurlitt and Sternkopf, he proposes for 
eid’ aia é{noas, «i Seiv’ EXeSas which Cicero modeled on the 
familiar Seiv’ ESpacas Sewa Kai wabeiv oe Sei (Nauck, Tr. Gr. Frag.’ 
877), and reads: habemus hanc philosophiam non ab Hymetto 
(i.e. Greek philosophy), sed ab <dmpagia> (i.e. otium). The 
final words hortus domi est refer to the xjros of Epicurus. 


Zwei zerstérte Kolumnen des Ninos-Romans (91-116). F. 
Zimmermann has already discussed these columns in Ph. W. 51, 
195 ff. and now presents a restoration supported by a remarkably 
complete commentary. Moreover his analysis makes both the 
fragmentary and the well preserved columns of this romance 
more intelligible and interesting than the Teubner edition of 
B. Lavagnini (cf. AJP. 49, p. 398). 


Bemerkungen zu dem romischen Kartenfragment von Dura 
Europos (117-125). R. Uhden publishes a facsimile (in size 
about % of the original), of the fragment of an ancient map 
with its list of cities, rivers and their distances, from Odessus 
to the Tauric Chersonesus. He supplements and corrects Cu- 
mont’s publication in Zeitschrift Syria, Bd. 6, Paris 1925. This 
rare itinerary map was discovered in the year 1923, during the 
excavations at the ancient Dura Europos along the banks of the 
Euphrates. 


Miszellen: Werner Jaeger (126-129) discusses v. 241 of Soph. 
Antigone. Accepting as a close imitation of the same: quando- 
quidem is se circumvestit dictis, saepit sedulo (Cic. de or. 3, 
158), he proposes ev ye oreydly H. T. Wade- 
Gery (129-130) emends the Attic epitaph No. 1 in Hermes 66, 
474 to read instead of ryAco vyoos, tyAe Ovynoos (gen. of 
and translates: We burned Oneso far away, her ashes here mid 
flowers we lay.’ P. Maas (130) offers in place of Peek’s restora- 
tion of the Daphni epigram (Hermes 66) 
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and asks: “ Sollte Homer gemeint sein?”. W. Peek (130-132) 
adds a supplement to the epigrams from Egypt (Hermes 66, 
317 ff.) Karl Kerényi calls attention to a ‘ gold spray’ found 
near the Piraeus (JHS. 46, 1926, 255; cf. AJP. 53, p. 375). 


Drei Rekonstruktionen zur antiken Rhetorik und Poetik 
(133-154). (1) F. Solmsen makes it probable that the exam- 
ples that Aristotle cites from Alcidamas in the third book of 
his Rhetoric were all derived from Alcidamas’ Movoeiov, which 
seems to have eulogized poetry with passages from the Odyssey 
and a tragedy of Euripides. (2) He discusses the question of 
the authorship of the réxvy of Theodectes and shows that Aris- 
tctle had caused a collection of Theodecteia to be made, which 
he used in writing his Rhetoric, without however copying 
slavishly. (3) He makes it probable that the civilizing power 
of poetry as described by Horace in ars poet. 391 ff. was the idea 
of a sophist made in opposition to the similar claim made for 
rhetoric (cf. Isocrates, Nic. 5). 


ASQMATOS (155-167). H. Gomperz, son of Theod. G., 
shows how this term, which was used by Plato in the sense of 
‘ disembodied ’ ‘ incorporeal’ (Lid. Sc.) under the influence of 
the Pythagorean doctrine of numbers, was applied in an earlier 
period to an approximation of the incorporeal, that is to say to 
substances, like air, which lacks a definite three-dimensional 
form. In this relative sense passages dealing with the doctrine 
of Melissus, Anaximenes etc. are discussed. Hence there was 
no contradiction in the earlier period of Greek philosophy to 
speak of an dowparov as expanding throughout the cosmos. 


Zwei Komikerverse (168-173). L. Deubner shows that the 
name of the comic poet in Athen. 4044 is correctly given there 
as Anthippus. Anaxippus is a mistaken conjecture. The mean- 
ing of vv. 41-42 is that the tax collector, presumably unable to 
make his payments, which are due on the arrival of the 9th 
prytany, which coincides with the first of Anthesterion, with 
which the Macedonian month Avorpos (emended from 68 
vorepos) corresponds, will receive a feast of lentils signalizing 
the funeral of his estate which he has forfeited. 


Das Datum des Prozesses des Isidoros in den sogenannten 
heidnischen Miartyrerakten (174-196). Anton von Premerstein 
upholds Wilcken’s date of 53 A.D., and places the trial of 
Isidorus and his companion Lampon in the time of the Jewish 
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king Agrippa II, in opposition to Hopkins (Cl. Studies 1, New 
Haven 1928, 169-177) and Count Uxkull-Gylleband (S B Ber- 
lin., phil.-histor. K1. 1930, 28, 664-679), who defend the date 
41 A.D. Among the interesting points of the complicated dis- 
cussion is the probability that the empress Agrippina, on a 
throne and surrounded by a group of Roman matrons, was pres- 
ent at the trial and used her influence in favor of the Jewish 
king. 


Vergil und Oktavian, zur Deutung der ersten und neunten 
Ekloge (197-219). H. Oppermann following especially Jach- 
mann (NJbb. 1922, 101 ff.), Leo (cf. AJP. 25, 219) and Klinger 
(cf. AJP. 49, 386), analyses the ninth eclogue minutely and 
more briefly the first. The ninth pictures the hopeless outlook for 
poetry in a world dominated by crude realitics. Vergil was dis- 
tressed by the loss of his estate in 41 B.C. To this agitated 
state of mind we must ascribe the lack of harmony between the 
bucolic and the hist. political elements of this eclogue. On the 
other hand, the first eclogue, although it also deals with the dis- 
tress of the dispossessed landowners, has harmonized the oppos- 
ing elements, because the poet’s confidence has been restored by 
the generosity of Octavian, and it is not mere flattery when he 
says: 0 Meliboee deus nobis haec otia fecit. 


Norbanus (220-236). F. Miinzer develops an interesting 
biography of this man of Norba who, following the success of 
Sulla, ended his career, like his townsmen, by suicide. Having 
attained the tribuneship, though his citizenship was open to 
question, he brought about the condemnation of Caepio (103 
B.C.) for the defeat at Arausio (AJP. 53, p. 373). This suc- 
cess brought him the quaestorship, in which capacity he followed 
the brilliant orator Antonius to Rhodus, where in 82, as a fugi- 
tive from Sulla he sought protection. Probably in connection 
with the expulsion of foreigners from Rome in 94 B.C. under 
the lex Licinia Mucia, he was brought to trial for the condemna- 
tion of Caepio nine years before; but was successfully defended 
by Antonius, and then as praetor administered successfully the 
affairs of Sicily, and in this capacity sent his son to the relief 
of the people of Rhegium from an invasion, and was finally 
elected consul. Put on the proscribed list by Sulla he fled to 
Rhodus where he ended his life. 


Miszellen: Richard Laqueur (237-240) discusses the edict 
of Emperor Augustus, first published by Oliverio in Notiz.-arch. 
del Ministero d. Colonie fasc. 4, 1927, and shows that Publius 
Sextius Sceva, for whom Augustus makes apologies, was a 
delator.— R. Keydell (240-241) on a reexamination of the 
London papyrus (Milne APF. 7, 1924, 3 ff.) finds that, besides 
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the fragments of the Bassarika of Dionysius, it contains also 
fragments of his Gigantias. — Stephan Brassloff (241-243) ex- 
plains an epitaph from Venafrum (CIL. X 4917) in which the 
deceased, 25 years old, failed to attain his liberty owing to the 
lex Aelia Sentia of the year 4 A. D., which forbade the manu- 
missio before the thirtieth year, unless special reasons could be 
adduced, for which an example is given (CIL. III 9623). There 
was however no manumissio post mortem. The liberty alluded 
to in certain epigrams which he quotes is the liberty of the soul 
attained at death. — Paul Maas (243-244) contributes the fol- 
lowing: (1) A stop should follow ibi in Plautus Most. v. 109; 
(2) ‘ Exanimata’ in Ennius Medea (Non. 39 and 292) shows 
that this fragment belongs not to the prolog, but to the catas- 
trophe. (3) In Verg. Catal. 13, 17 read loci instead of joci. 
(4) In Manilius 5, 132 read: <ubera tenta tulit rictus>que 
implevit hiantis. 

Das dritte und vierte Buch der Tusculanen (245-294). R. 
Philippson presents a minute analysis of these books, and shows 
that Cicero made use of a single source for both books, which a 
younger Stoic had composed, perhaps at the request of Cicero, 
just as he had Athenodorus furnish him material for his De 
officiis. This younger Stoic presented in general the doctrine of 
the older Stoa, together with the four books of Chrysippus Tepi 
the Aoyxa and the He was influenced by 
Posidonius’ criticism of Chrysippus’ theory, without, however, 
agreeing with the fundamental standpoint of Posidonius. Cicero 
made some modifications in the disposition of his material, but 
made changes in the ideas only in so far as his Roman viewpoint 
suggested. Philippson adds a negative criticism of Ph. Finger’s 
article in Philologus 84 (1929). 


Zur Datierung des siebenten und achten platonischen Briefes 
(295-302). G. Hell refutes the arguments of F. Egermann 
(Die platon. Briefe VII und VIII, Diss. Berl. 1928), who would 
place the seventh letter immediately after the death of Dion. 
He gives plausible reasons for regarding the seventh letter, or 
rather book (Wilamowitz), as a response to a request of Dion’s 
followers for advice a year after they had driven out Callippus, 
thus upholding the view of Ed. Meyer (G. d. A. 1000 Anm.) and 
others. The eighth letter followed considerably later, when the 
Dion party had reestablished themselves in Syracuse. 


Griechische Bildung in altrémischen Epen (303-311). (1) 
Livius Andronicus als Ubersetzer. Hermann Frankel compares 
fragments of his Odyssey with the original, showing a tendency 
to simplification. The Homeric epithets presented insurmount- 
able difficulties, for he seems not to have tried neologisms like 
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the arquitenens, bicorpores, silvicolae of Naevius. In two cases 
(fgmts. 22 and 11) he expanded the original in agreement with 
extant scholia, which is interesting evidence that Homeric scholia 
antedated Aristarchus. (2) Der Anfang des 7. Buchs von En- 
nius’ Annalen. He interprets vv. 215 ff. to mean that Ennius 
claims that before himself no one had cultivated either Greek 
poetry or rhetoric, and no one had even dreamed of philosophy 
until he took it up. This throws light on his posing as a second 
Homer, for Homer was regarded by the Greeks of his time as 
not only the founder of Greek poetry, but also as the first 
rhetorician and the first philosopher. 


Der Kommos in Aischylos’ Choephoren (312-354). W. 
Schadewaldt shows that the @pijvos émitipBios at the tomb of 
Agamemnon is of fundamental importance in the chain of prepa- 
rations for Orestes’ act of vengeance, which extends over the first 
half of the Choephoroe. The dramatic exposition of the dire- 
ful situation in four complex triads (315-422), followed by a 
simpler iambic continuation (423-465) enables the audience to 
realize the inevitableness of Orestes’ vengeance as no ordinary 
narrative could have done. A minute analysis shows that the 
commos was not intended to strengthen Orestes in his purpose 
as Wilamowitz tried to prove (Aisch. Orestie, zweites Stiick 
1896, 186 ff. and Aisch. Interpretationen, Berlin 1914, 205 ff.), 
as his resolution was steadfast from the beginning. It is an 
important contribution for the understanding of this difficult 
member of the famous trilogy. 


Miszellen: E. Fraenkel (355-356) objects to P. Maas’ assign- 
ment (p. 244, above) of the two verses from Ennius’ Medea 
(Trag. 214f. Ribb.) to the catastrophe, as they obviously corre- 
spond to the paedagog’s address in Eur. 49 ff. — F. Pfaff (356- 
359) cites six passages from Galen’s commentary to book 6 of 
the Epidemiae of Hippocrates, which have been preserved only in 
an Arabic version. They show that not Rufus of Ephesus but 
the collective work of Rufus of Samaria was Galen’s chief source 
for the text and explanations of the old commentators (cf. AJP. 
37, 359).—0O. Weinreich (359-363) shows that Vergil in 
eclogue IV, 15-17, 62-63 reflects the Hellenistic worship of rulers 
just as the metaphors of the Hellenistic poet Rhianus (Stob. 
flor. 4, 34) are rooted in the deification of men; even the late 
poet Nonnus (Dionysiaca 44, 167 ff.) operates with this Hel- 
lenistic conception.— Ada Adler (363-366) shows that the 
Homer vita in codex Vindobonensis Phil. 39 belongs to the XVI 
century and probably has little value.— A. Korte (367-368) 
(1) suggests that the verse Sépupos wepipputos cited 
by Philodemus VH* XI 160, 9 was taken from Euripides’ Dictys. 
The verse from Cratinus’ Seriphioi, cited by Gomoll, in an article 
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on Heracleodorus, not yet published, may have been suggested 
by Euripides. (2) He emends the verse in Menander’s Peri- 
keiromene 397 to read II. & @eoi, ris éotw ovros; M. 
6 [tds]. 

Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus (369-396). E. Fraenkel 
has undertaken the first complete interpretation of this famous 
document, which Mommsen entitled Epistula consulum ad 
Teuranos de Bacchanalibus. It is clear and precise except in 
the latter part (22-30), where a parenthesis, a lack of consecu- 
tive arrangement, and mistakes in the sequence of tenses obscure 
the thought. He clears up most of the difficulties with the help 
of Livy’s account (book 39, 18, 17 ff., and 39, 14, 6 ff.) and con- 
cludes that the main part of the inscription (1-21) is on the 
whole an exact copy of the original document; but the latter 
part (22-30) is a crude version, altered and abbreviated for 
local reasons by one not fully master of Latin. 


Zur Entstehung und zum Wesen des griechischen wissen- 
schaftlichen Kommentars (397-412). J. Geffcken begins this 
historic sketch with the 7. and 6. centuries B. C. Ancient laws, 
Homer, the lyric poets and philosophers called for explanation 
or invited criticism; but it was not until the Sophistic period 
that the beginnings of the commentary were made and it was 
left to the followers of Plato: Aristotle, Theophrastus etc. to 
perfect its essential features, which was accomplished before the 
time of Andronicus. The sketch is elaborate and interesting. 
It concludes with the statement that there is need of a real 
history of the ancient commentary. 


Die Parodos des Oidipus Tyrannos (413-437). W. Ax shows 
the liturgical character of this parodos (150-215) in content, 
form and stereotyped phrases, and that the metrical scheme of 
dactyls combined with iambs also belongs to the religious sphere, 
which is strikingly exhibited in the Asclepius hymn. This is 
noteworthy as Sophocles, who was priest of Amynus, took a 
prominent part at the introduction of the worship of Asclepius 
in Athens. 


Die Waffenbergung in der Odyssee (438-445). W. Biichner 
shows that Odysseus’ purpose in telling Telemachus to hide the 
weapons (z 281-298) was in line with his efforts to encourage 
him when he shrank from the dangerous plan of attacking the 
suitors (7 241 ff.), and thus eliminates difficulties that ancient 
and modern critics have noted in comparing this passage with 
7 3-52. Some of the advice in z was impracticable; but without 
the mention of the place where the weapons were to be taken in 
a 285, the brief statement in + 44 would have been unintelligi- 
ble. In x he approves the rejection of vv. 31-33. 
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Kritische Beitraige zu Ciceros Verrinen (446-468). R. Sydow 
favors the 8 class of MSS, as it supplies many more missing 
words than the a class (cf. AJP. 47, 282), and commends the 
edition of Alfred Klotz (1923) for adopting many words from 
8, which have been excluded by other editors. He defends a 
number of 8 preserved words. In 5, 125 he approves the read- 
ing per hune spoliati and reads a praedonibus <ambusta>. In 
5, 165 he proposes: cum haec omnia quae polliceor cumulate 
<testibus proxime> plana fecero, and in 5, 166 (preserved only 
in 8) he proposes: si tibi ignoto apud ignotos, apud barbaros in 
extremis atque ultimis gentibus <posito> nobile . . . nomen 
civitatis tuae profuisset. 


Miszellen: P. Maas (469-471) discusses the strophic respon- 
sions in the paean of Bacchylides as presented by Bruno Snell 
above pp. 1 ff., with whom he differs, believing that the paean 
must have continued with at least 20 cola beyond v. 40. — Ken- 
neth Scott (471-473) reviews the accounts of Tiberius’ ~~ 
that Galba was destined to rule Rome: Joseph. Ant. 18, 6, 9; 
Suetonius, Galba 4, 2; Tac. Ann. 6, 20; Dio 57, 19, 4, eae 
concludes from the remark of the emperor on the occasion of 
Galba’s betrothal as given in Dio: xai od mote ris yenovias 
yeon, that Tiberius, mindful of his own domestic experience, 
had in mind Galba’s coming marriage. Galba later as emperor 
may have recalled Tiberius’ remark, which could easily have 
given rise to the accounts of Tiberius’ prophecy, whose interest 
in astrology was well known.— Wilhelm Reusch (473-477) 
notes three points in the papyrus Gissensis 40, 1: an escape of 
the emperor from danger, thanks to the gods for this escape, 
and a victory. These points, in the light of history, chiefly 
Herodian 4, 4, 4 ff., connect this document with the death of 
Geta, and so must be dated at the end of 211 or beginning of 
212 A.D. 

HERMAN Louis EBELING. 

GoucHER COLLEGE. 


GuotTa, XXI (1933), 3-4. 


Pp. 153-213. Literaturbericht fiir das Jahr 1930. P. Kretsch- 
mer, Griechisch: Allgemeines (153-154), Vorgriechisches (154- 
160), Altgriechische Dialekte (160-162), Literatursprachen 
(162-164), Koine und Vulgirgriechisch (164-167), Mittel- 
griechisch (167-168), Neugriechisch (168-171), Lautlehre 
(171-173), Flexionslehre (173-174), Wortbildung (174), Ety- 
mologie und Wortforschung (174-182), Syntax (182-183). 
M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (184-199; 
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including etymology). W. Kroll, Lateinisch: Syntax (199- 
203), Sprachgeschichte (203-210), Metrik, Klausel (210-213). 


Pp. 213-257. P. Kretschmer, Die Hypachier, combats Som- 
mer’s denial (Die Ahhijava-Urkunden) of Greek equations for 
certain Hittite names of places and persons. For the Ahhijava 
of the Hittite texts was certainly located in or near Cilicia, and 
according to Herod. 7, 91, ‘Yaayasot was an old name of the 
Cilicians; further, an inscription of Merneptah at Karnak 
speaks of ‘circumcised’ Aqaiwasa (’kjwS), and circumcision 
was unknown among the Greeks. On considering the meaning 
of tré in composition, the conclusion must be reached that 
Hypachaioi means ‘die Achader als Unterschicht habend ’, i. e., 
that they were mixed Achaeans, half-Achaeans, the same as the 
AqaiwaSa, who had derived circumcision from the non-Greeks 
with whom they were mixed. Further, Hitt. Ahhijava is not 
an ethnic, but a name of a country, quasi *Ayaea (as compared 
with the later Greek ’Ayacia), for which formation parallels are 
cited; Egyptian Aqaiwasa has then the ethnic suffix -ss-. An 
explanation is given also of the shift from -ai- in *Ayaot to -i- 
in Ahhijava. The country name Ahhijava may survive in the 
frequent Qawé of Salmanassar III’s inscriptions (882-859 
B.C), which is seemingly Cilicia, and is once only called 
Hiluku; in a few later inscc., the name Que appears, but the 
usual name is there Hilakku. Thus the Hypachaeans were the 
earliest colonists sent out by the Achaeans, perhaps about 1500 
B.C.; their absorption by the native population and resultant 
barbarization is paralleled in the Pontic Achaeans (Dion. Hal. 
i, 89, 4), the Achaeans on the north coast of the Euxine 
(Appian. Mith. 102; Strabo ix, 416), and the Lycians, if, as 
is probable, these last had an original Greek element. There is 
then no difficulty in identifying Tawagalawas with ’Ereroxdé¢ys, 
Alaksandus with ’AA¢€gavdpos, Wilusas with fiduos; this last equa- 
tion is now supported by another city-name, Wilusija ‘ Wilusa- 
ian colony’, located in Assuwa, which may be an early form 
replaced by *Acia. Similar correspondence of endings is seen 
in Tru(w) isa = Tpoty. 

Pp. 258-267. Vittorio Bertoldi, “ Preellenico ” Bdros, pavria 
“cespuglio, rovo” e “ preromano” *matta, *mantia “ cespuglio, 
rovo ”, finds these to be phonetic variants of a pre-Italic, pre- 
Celtic word in Sardinia, Iberia, Etruria, and Gallia, which 
thence passed into Greece; and traces many derivatives, espe- 
cially plant and place names, through this territory. 


Pp. 267-294. Frans Kuiper, Beitrage zur griechischen Ety- 
mologie und Grammatik. (1) "E6cipy ® 347 means ‘ sprinkle ’, 
to Skt. jigharti, root *gYher-, found also in ¢vpw (Hesiod Op. 
61), pvpdw, dopivw (x21), dopigas (0 336), etc. (2) 
(I 215, € 432) and édedv (Aristoph. Eq. 152, 169) ‘ cook’s 
6 
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table ’, also in «iAéazpos, cdcodirys, perhaps in éAeoxézos, is related 
to Lith. lova ‘bed-frame’ and other Balto-Slav. and Gme. 
cognates, going back to a prim. IE root-noun *lou-s, to the root 
in Skt. lunati ‘ schneidet ’. (3) “Epeio, éuéo, ‘meiner’ 

o€o, ced ‘deiner’, cio, go, eb ‘seiner’ are old genitives of 
the possessive adjectives with e-vocalism as in Gathic Av. ¢ahya, 
Gothic pis, Old Prussian stessias, Old Ch. Sl. éeso, ete. 
(4) ‘Eroiyos ‘ wirklich, bereit, usw.’ is a -mo- derivative to an 
adverb *setoi, root es- ‘be’, meaning ‘existent, decisive, 
unchangeable’, ‘completed, ready’, etc., and so really con- 
nected (as has been supposed) with éreds (*s-eteuos), érupos 
(*s-etu-mo-s). (5) Zypia ‘ Verlust, Schaden’, ‘ Strafe, Geld- 
strafe’, to Skt. dina- ‘niederschlagen Gk. ‘schwach, 
elend, feige’; root *deia- ‘zerstéren, vernichten, schadigen ’. 


(6) ‘Iderrw, tropa, both meaning ‘ schddigen’, to root *iaq¥-, 

as remodelings of active *i-ap-ti, medial *ip-tai, with root- 
variation of type seen in Vedic iyarti, med. irte, to root *er-. 
To same root, érdrn < *ap-n-ta, to a lost neut. noun *dap, and 
other derivv. The root is to be found in Vedic Akam ‘ Leid, 
Schmerz’, Av. aké ‘bdse, schlecht’. (7) ‘ich werde 
wissen’ (= 235, most mss.; 7 236, variant reading) is one of 
the few old -es- presents. (8) Kacéyrpros ‘brother’ contains 
*km-ti, derivative of *km seen in xard, karat, ef. full grade in 
Latin com-, cum, with -ti as in zpori, Latin post(i), etc.; 
meaning ‘ born with (another)’. (9) KAororedw (T 148), proba- 
bly ‘loiter, hesitate’, denom. to *xAdroy, cf. Skt. Srathnati, 
Srnthati ‘ wird schlaff, gibt nach, wird matt, ruht’. (10) ®éave 
‘zuvorkommen, usw.’, to root *q¥pha:a-, Ved. ksdyati, Av. 
xSayete ‘ herrscht ’, with 4 ai : 4 variation; sion is a contraction, 
ef. Hes. paévar* Odom. The Gk. word takes the gen., the regular 
case with verbs of ruling; for semantics, cf. German einnehmen 
and zuvorkommen. The pres. ¢0dvw is a derivative formation 


to 
Pp. 295-300. Stefan Weinstock, Indices. 


Rotanp G. KEnt. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Sardis, Vol. VII, Part 1, Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Edited 
by W. H. Buckizr and Davin M. Rosrnson. Publications 
of the American Society for the Excavation of Sardis. Late 
K. J. Brill Ltd., Leyden, 1932. Pp. ii + 198 + xiii (plates). 


The various volumes of the American Society for the Excava- 
tion of Sardis have appeared not in order but according as the 
subjects laid down in the original program have been prepared. 
This first part of the seventh volume, which conforms with the 
handsome folio format and clear typography of those which have 
previously been issued, collects all the inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin which are known to have come from Sardis and its 
environs, not only those found during the excavations of 1910- 
1914 but those recorded by previous travellers since Thomas 
Smith, c. 1670 A. D., and now lost. Limitations of space pre- 
vented the inclusion of the Diaries of Robert Wood, as originally 
planned, and these will appear with the testimonia relative to 
Sardis in a second part of the same volume. Of the two hundred 
and thirty-one inscriptions, one hundred and one, including most 
of the more significant ones, have already been published. 
Nevertheless all the epigraphical material from so important a 
site as Sardis during more than a thousand years of its history 
is here presented together and with a wealth of learned com- 
mentary and bibliographical references. The earliest inscription 
(102) is a simple stele inscribed Acwydvdpo: eivi, which the edi- 
tors date perhaps before 450 B.C., while the latest (176), a 
memorial of dovAo0s Tov belongs in the tenth 
or eleventh century A. D.; but the majority of the inscriptions 
fall in the Hellenistic period or the first centuries of Roman 
domination. The editors have classified them under the head- 
ings: Documents and Public Records (nos. 1-20), Honorific 
Texts (nos. 21-84), Votive Texts and Dedications (nos. 85- 
101b), Sepulchral Inscriptions (nos. 102-176), and Miscellaneous 
Texts and Fragments (nos. 177-228). 

Noteworthy among the first class is the temple mortgage secur- 
ing a loan to Mnesimachus (1, publ., c. 200 B.C.).*. Since, as 
the editors maintain, the transaction was made fifty or more 
years before this record was set up, it illustrates admirably how 
temples, through their wealth and corporate permanence, ful- 
filled many of the functions of modern banks. The decree in 
honor of Timarchus (4, publ., 155 B.C.) not only gives the 
earliest evidence for the cult of Dionysus at Sardis but shows 


1 Inscriptions previously published will be indicated by the abbrevia- 
tion “publ.”; those appearing in this volume for the first time by 


“ unpubl.” 
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how, as at Athens in the time of Demosthenes, the chief civic 
honor was the award of a crown in the theatre during the festival 
of that god. The series of decrees in honor of Menogenes (8, 
publ. with full commentary in AJA. XVIII, 1914, pp. 322-362, 
c. 5 B.C.) illustrates several important and disputed points: 
the direct relations between the Emperor and cities in the sena- 
torial province of Asia, the constitution, officials, and functions 
of the xowév of Asia, and the nature of the yepovoia, on the last 
of which may be compared numbers 32 (unpubl., c. 5 B.C.) 
and 166 (publ., third or fourth cent. A. D.). Two resolutions 
of the Hadrianic stage guild (13, unpubl.; 14, publ.) celebrate 
the Emperor as the “new Dionysus” and merit comparison 
with two similar documents from Angora (JRS. XVI, 1926, 
pp. 245-252). In a list of fountains (17, publ., c. 200 A. D.) 
the word pvornpiov appears in the unusual meaning of “a place 
for meetings of pvora,” for which a further reference is made 
in the Addenda, p. 166, to JG. V. 1.361. The last of the public 
documents (20, publ., 535 A.D.) comprises a speech of the 
governor of Lydia on Novels VIII and XVII of Justinian. 
The fact that it was inscribed, in Greek, over a poorly erased 
dedication to Septimius Severus (71, publ.) perhaps indicates 
the poverty and poor workmanship of the sixth century. 

The Honorific Texts contribute less of importance. An inter- 
esting allusion occurs in one honoring Socrates Pardales (22, 
unpubl., c. 100 B.C.) to “worshippers of Zeus among the 
enterers into the shrine.” Although the editors refer to two 
inscriptions from Egypt (OGI. 56, line 4, the Decree of Canopus; 
OGI. 90, line 6, the Rosetta Stone) for “enterers into the 
shrine” and give other instances of the use of Oeparevrai for 
special worshippers, the precise nature of these divisions remains 
obscure. One Polybius, perhaps a rhetorician, dedicated in the 
second century a bust of Cicero (49, unpubl.). An inscription 
in honor of a tribune of the third Cyrenaic legion (56, unpubl., 
ce, 150 A. D.) adds another to the many documents which record 
gifts of money for amusements and corn. The well-known 
desire of the cities of Asia during the second and following 
centuries to parade increasingly bombastic titles may be illus- 
trated from numbers 63-76. The many victories and exagger- 
ated honors of Demostratos Damas (79, publ., c. 215 A.D.) 
show how in the same century athletics had become even more 
“ professional ” than, perhaps, ever before. 

Among the Votive Texts and Dedications, numbers 90-93, 
records of gifts by the priestesses of Artemis, lead the editors 
to discuss the change of the official dating at Sardis from that 
by the stephanophoros to that by the priest of the goddess Roma. 
They date this change soon after 133 B.C. (p. 96) and later. 
(p. 118, on 130, unpubl.) comment that soon after the intro- 
duction of the calendar of Asia in 9 B.C., in connection with 
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which the name of the month Dios was changed to Kaisar, the 
imperial cult replaced that of Roma, and dating by the Emperors 
that by her priests. Interesting are two fragmentary “ con- 
fessions of sins ” to obtain cures, probably of the second century 
(95, unpubl.; 96, publ.). 

The Sepulchral Inscriptions include a number from cinerary 
urns. These occur commonly until the first century B. C. (129- 
133) and one example (143, publ.) is dated in the first or second 
century A. D., although in Asia Minor inhumation was appar- 
ently far more common than cremation at all periods (Nock, 
Harv. Theol. Rev., XXV. 4, 1932, p. 327).2. The stele of 
Menophila (111, publ., second cent. B.C.) shows several sym- 
bols which are explained, in elegiac verse, with a simplicity 
which stands in strong contrast to the mystic elaboration with 
which modern scholarship has endowed the symbolism of im- 
perial funerary art. On one urn (129, unpubl., c. 40 B.C.) 
Mark Antony appears as the eponymous magistrate, presumably 
the priest of Rome, and thus affords a precedent for the con- 
ferring of similar honors upon Augustus by the cities of Asia. 
While a stele of the second century (152, publ.) merely invokes 
curses on those who disturb the grave, later examples impose a 
fine payable to the imperial treasury (153, unpubl., soon after 
212 A.D., is 76 iepwra[rov] tapeiov; 165, publ., third or early 
fourth cent., is rov dioxov). The mention upon third and fourth 
century inscriptions of trades like bread-making (166, publ.), 
breeches-making (167, unpubl.), or clothes-dealing (168, 
unpubl.) may indicate that as these passed under governmental 
control they became more honorable. 

The Miscellaneous Texts contain little of general interest save 
the only epigraphic reference so far known to the see of Sardis 
(190, publ., fifth or sixth cent.). 

The Addenda et Corrigenda on p. 166 should be noticed 
because they add some valuable references. Nor should this 
Teview close without praise of the admirable indices of names, 
titles, and the like, and especially of the General Index, which 
is really an index verborum. The thirteen pages of Plates at the 
end of the volume supplement the frequent photographs through- 
out the text by representing the larger or more significant stones. 


Mason HAMMOND. 
HarvarpD 


2The writer is indebted to Professor Nock for several suggestions in 
connection with this review. 
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Vergiliana. By Grorc—E MEAsON WHIcCHER. The Bookmart, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. Pp. xii+ 152. $1.35. (On sale 
by American Classical League, $1.15.) 


The author modestly calls this latest volume of his* Vergiliana. 
In twelve letters in verse, two cultivated Romans of Trajan’s 
time express their views on many things to the Younger Pliny, 
swinging the discussion in each, as if casually, to the thought 
of Vergil,—his life and personality, his philosophy, his poetry. 

But the book is more than a charming picture of Pliny’s 
friends in the rich Italian setting of an interesting period of 
our own antecedent civilization, and more than a judgment of 
Vergil such as those admirers a century later might be supposed 
to have formed. It is a perceptive student’s unveiling of his 
own mind. Freed of the self-consciousness of the pedagogue in 
his class-room or at a learned session, he lets his pen bring forth 
treasures old and new, gathered and stored through long diligence, 
of Latin and Hellenic literature. 

In his preface he characterizes the medium as “ informal 
verse.” Fine craftsmanship is shown in interspersing other 
metres for artistic variety in the blank verse of the letters. 
Judged by rule of thumb, the predilection for the rustic rather 
than the epic mood of the master-poet may be stated in the 
proportion of direct quotation from Georgics and EHclogues 
against those from the Aeneid:—11:3. These metric transla- 
tions are individually delightful and are adroitly fitted to the 
context of the “ Epistles.” There are also several paraphrases 
from the more obscure group of poems attributed to Vergil. 
Horace too is quoted, and Lucretius, Martial, and Augustus 
himself,—the last in the lines of uncertain authenticity in which 
the Emperor “drops into poetry” on his refusal to obey the 
dying poet’s request that the Aeneid be burned. From Pliny, 
recipient of the imaginary letters, there are numerous echoes. 
Indeed, the first “ Epistle ” is definitely an answer to an extant 
letter of his. These things are bright nuggets in the finding, 
and the delicate allusiveness which sometimes eludes the classic- 
ally minded guesser is quite as piquant. One of the prime 
treasures, a complete poem of some length deftly interpolated 
among the letters, is neither translation nor paraphrase, but a 
pastoral done in English after the manner of Vergil, assembling 
and harmonizing Mantuan and Sicilian reminiscences. 

The rule of thumb is a very poor measure for such poetic 
scholarship. Indeed, to view the book chiefly in terms of Pro- 
fessor Whicher’s inborn love for rural themes would throw out 
of perspective other details in his large and fine interpretation 


1 Earlier books of verse by the same author are On The Tibur Road, 
Roman Pearls, Roba d’Italia, and Sonnet Singing. 
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of Vergil. Sensitiveness is abundantly revealed to the philo- 
sophic content of the master’s thought. Significantly, the ren- 
derings from the great epic are all chosen from the Sixth, the 
apocalyptic, Book. The longest of these, the noble passage 
spoken by Anchises on the nature of the human soul, is inset in 
the “ Epistle” which reports an after-dinner discussion in the 
villa of Silius Italicus, overlooking the Bay of Naples. The 
opportunity serves well for debating the question which has 
teased commentators :— 
“Was our Poet 
Stoic or Epicurean, or perhaps 
Each one by turns, nor either finally? ” 


The book concludes on a note in unison with that of Browning’s 
Cleon, expressive of a yearning in this cultivated pagan circle 
toward some mystic certainty. 

The writer of Vergiliana speaks in self-depreciation of his 
“faring” with the Majestic Shade to whom he dedicates his 
volume. Perhaps his humility is bred of consciousness of that 
predilection for the bucolic strains, carmina minora. But his 
achievement is impressive. He has poetized two Roman epochs, 
that of Vergil and that of Pliny Junior. 


FLORENCE BENNETT ANDERSON. 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


Ottaviano Capoparte. Storia politica di Roma durante le ultime 
lotte di supremazia. By Mario Artitio Levi. In two 
volumes. La Nuova Italia, Editrice, Firenze. 1933. Pp. 
264, 267. 8°. L. 30. 


Students of the early work of Vergil and Horace who want a 
dependable and full account of historical events for the period 
44-31 B. C.—the period that is so often neglected by historians 
because it falls between the Republic and the Empire—will find 
this work very useful. The first volume with its excellent inter- 
pretation of Cicero’s last letters and the Philippics carries the 
narrative from the Ides of March to Philippi, the second con- 
tinues it to the battle of Actium. It is frankly a political history, 
and it avoids military problems consistently, but the author is 
quite cognizant of the literary and economic materials. The 
work is based upon a thorough and intelligent reading of all the 
sources, and makes full use of the modern studies on the subject 
up to all that were published last year. It owes much to such 
studies, especially to those of Rice Holmes, and gives full credit 
for its indebtedness, but in the last analysis it rests chiefly on 
personal investigation and independent judgments. The sane 
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presentation of the contest between Cicero, Antony, and Octavian 
at the end of 44, of the aims and difficulties of the triumvirate, 
and of the policies of Octavian and Antony before Actium 
reveals much acute and sound historical reconstruction. The 
reader will not always assent: for instance I find it difficult to 
believe that Octavian, in confiscating towns for land allotments 
to his soldiers, rested his case on the theory that the towns in 
question had become dedtticiae in the Social War and therefore 
held their lands only by precatory rights (II, 11), and I feel 
quite sure that the author has misinterpreted Appian’s use of 
yewpyoi in B.C., V, 43, and also that he has assumed too long 
a period for Pollio’s history. However, the book stands the test 
of critical reading very well, and its positive contributions in 
the way of illuminating interpretations are numerous. It defends 
no thesis. The title is not an indication that Octavian is the 
hero of the story. He gets well-balanced justice, as do Antony 
and Cicero. Objective fairness of judgment stands out through 
the two volumes. 
TENNEY FRANK. 
JoHNS HoPpKINs UNIVERSITY. 


E. G. SrHuer, Cicero of Arpinum, A Political and Literary 
Biography. New York, G. E. Stechert and Co. Second 
corrected edition (1933). Pp. xi-+ 487. 


This book is a “second printing ”, as the author properly 
terms it, and not another edition, of Sihler’s biography of Cicero, 
first published by Yale University Press in 1914. With the 
exception of a few verbal corrections and a short “ Preface to 
Second Printing ”, it differs not at all from the first edition— 
not even in the Bibliography are later studies listed. It appears 
to have been printed from the same plates or from reproductions 
of them. On page 191 Western Asia Minor has properly 
replaced Hastern. On page 338 Maeer has not been corrected 
to Macer. On the title page in the quotation from Tacitus, 
profests is so spelled with one s. 

In the years since the first publication much has appeared on 
Cicero. Among noteworthy complete studies of Cicero’s life and 
work Torsten Petersson’s Cicero, published in 1920 (University 
of California Press), and the less dependable biography by 
Gaston Delayen, translated by Farrell Symons (E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 1931) should be mentioned, but they have not 
superseded Sihler’s study. 

Petersson in the bibliography to his biography called Sihler’s 
work “the most useful reference book on Cicero in a single 
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volume.” This is still a true estimate. But more than this, 
Sihler can be depended on to give his own judgments. He did 
not follow in the wake of Mommsen and Drumann. It is inter- 
esting to notice his favorable opinion of the originality of Cicero 
in his literary productions, a position taken too and well 
advanced by Tenney Frank in recent studies, in particular in 
his lecture on Cicero before the British Academy in 1932. 
In general the various phases of Cicero’s political life are sanely 
written, and “Many golden thoughts”, to use Petersson’s 
phrase, are to be found. [I like, for example, the comment at 
the conclusion of the discussion about the conference between 
Caesar and Cicero in March, 49, in which face to face with the 
dictator Cicero showed his independence. Sihler says: “ There 
is an element of greatness in Cicero’s character, and on that day 


it was revealed.” 
G. A. HaRrReEr. 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOcIETIES. 


The American Council of Learned Societies offers in 1934 
grants in aid of research and post-doctoral fellowships for 
training and research in the humanities. The grants are in two 
categories: small grants, not exceeding $300, and larger grants, 
not exceeding $1,000. Applicants for grants must possess the 
doctorate or its equivalent, and must be actually in need of the 
desired assistance and unable to secure it from other sources. 
The grants are made for specific purposes (other than living 
expenses or in lieu of salary), such as travel, photostats, 
secretarial assistance, etc., in connection with projects of research 
actually under way. 

The fellowships have a basic stipend of $1,800, to which 
allowances for travel, expenses of research, and other purposes 
may be added. Applicants must have the doctorate, must not 
be more than 35 years of age, and must have demonstrated 
unmistakable aptitude for constructive research. 

Information respecting grants and fellowships, as well as 
application blanks, may be secured from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
All applications must be filed by December 15, 1933, and awards 
will be announced in March, 1934. 
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